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Delta Faucet introduces 


The safety valve. 


Delta-Temp, soon to be known as the stan- 
dard in “safety” tub and shower valves. 


If you’re tired of mis-matched valves in bath- 
rooms, you’re ready for Delta-Temp. It’s the 
only Delta valve around that is accepted by 
Mrs. America, and she’s waiting to know how 
she can have one—today! 

Get one for yourself! They work! 


Here are the features to back us up: 


® Pressure balanced tub and shower valves. 

e “Anti-scald” temperature limit stop standard on all models. 

e Single on-off handle controls volume and temperature. 

ө Matching lavatory fittings in chrome and gold. 

® Lever or Del-Dial models in 28 different models. 

® Push button or spout diverter. 

ө Integral check stops are standard on all models. 

e Easily installed in remodeling or new construction. 

ө Sold and installed only by qualified plumbers. 

® Strongly advertised on television, radio and in National magazines. 


Now! Write for our specification and 
price sheet. 


#557 Remodel shower plate. 


Delta Faucet Company, Division Masco Corporation, Greensburg, Indiana 47240 
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Not your ordinary 
clockwatcher, but 
the extraordinary 
architect, contractor 
or owner who 
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convenience. 
For clock- 
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wants the convenience of a truly reliable 
clock system in his installatio 
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Mr. Dana J. Blackwell, Lewis Engine 
Company, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


HOROLOGICAL DIVISION, THE LEWIS ENGINEERING COMPANY, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 06770 
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The new Sundberg Chair: 
the difference is "agelessness? 
in both style and structure. 


The style of the Sundberg Chair is ageless, because it is so deliberately simple—there 
are no extraneous details to outdate its des 


studied simplicity of its compound-curved st 


n five, ten, even twenty years. The 


И, with its faceted edges and clean crisp 


lines, blends softly into any modern architectural decor—never dominates or intrudes. 


The structure of the Sundberg Chair achieves its “agelessness” through the sculp- 
turing of a new seating material: Cast Nylon. This versatile and durable material resists 
cracking, chipping, scratching. Another plus—its surface is static-free, so little time is 


needed for cleaning or maintenance 


The shell lends itself to a broad variety of mounting options. In one room it is a 
stacking chair, in the next a Swingaway lecture seat, in another—part of a waiting room 
sectional. Seven beautiful colors and upholstery options expand its versatility even 
more, allowing the practical use of this single design to achieve visual continuity and 
flow throughout an entire building. 


We have a brochure that tells the whole story. Write Dept. AF-694, American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. In Canada, contact our subsidiary—Ebena Lasalle, Montreal. 
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Arkansas State Highway Engineering Building, Little Rock, Ark. Arch: Ginocchio-Cromwell-Carter 
& Neyland, Little Rock, Ark. Contr: Bush Construction Co., Hot Springs, Ark. Appli: Gene Walters. 


STOP RUBBING CONCRETE! 


THORO PRODUCTS waterproof-finish concrete economically 


Finish and waterproof concrete without the high costs of 
labor and materials. An outstanding example of Thoro Products at work 
is this Arkansas building which had all concrete surfaces sprayed 
with THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX, a cement-base, waterproof 
coating. ACRYL 60 was added for superior bond. Now, this 
building is protected and attractive for years to come. 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUC TS, 
DEPT. 69- - © 7800 N.W. 38TH ST., MIAMI, FLA. 33166 
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concourse seating 


AFKA...the new look in waiting area comfort 


Airline, bus or rail terminals You can improve public relations with people who have to wait, by seating them in 
leisurely comfort on Krueger's new АРКА chairs. ш Strong, comfortable fiberglass shells of Forest Green, Pearl 
White, Ebony Black or Otter Brown feature deep seat and backrest cushions, smartly upholstered in a choice of 
Naugahyde Decor 64 or Scotchgard-treated wool/nylon fabric. Either will accept real "people beating" with lasting 
durability, and both come in a broad range of decorator colors. ш With or without armrests, seats are securely mounted 
on a choice of two heavy-duty cast aluminum/steel frame sections—or, оп an equally strong floor mounting standard. 
= Combine seats with table sections in standard units up to 5 


or any custom number of seat/table combinations you may RAG BISA 


desire Write for new Concourse Seating brochure, today. METAL PRODUCTS, INC.» GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN + 54306 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK: 20 Е. 46th Street е CHICAGO: 1184 Merchandise Mart ө Indianapolis « Dallas е Houston е Los Angeles 


upholstered armrest shells, mounted on "D" series base 


Cordley Semi-Recessed—built-in 
styling to enhance any wall area. 


Cordley Wali- Flush—designed 
and built for years of service. 


Cordley Compartment—hot & cold 
water, refrigerated storage space. 


Cordley ""Compact"—just 12” 
square and priced to please. 


Cordley Bottle Cooler—all they 
require is an electrical outlet. 


Cordley Wall-Hung—trim and 
neat and remarkably versatile. 


Drinking water anywhere... 
there’s a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


СогШеу manufactures more than 50 types and styles of water coolers іп a 
complete range of capacities—to give you greater freedom of choice in meeting 
application requirements. Choose from conventional or compact floor style 
coolers for flush-to-the-wall or away-from-the-wall installations. Versatile, 
self-contained wall-hung models provide highly efficient off-the-floor appli- 
cations. Beautifully styled semi-recessed units create a custom built-in look. 
Compartment coolers offer over one cubic foot of refrigerated storage space. 
Packaged water chillers can be installed anywhere to serve remote fountains 
or supply cool water for commercial and industrial processing applications. 


You'll find detailed specifications on the complete line of hu e 


Cordley quality water coolers in Sweet's Architectural File. 
Or, we will send you a copy of our new catalog C-161. 
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799 ROOSEVELT RD.. BUILDING 4 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS, 60137 
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CHARLES CENTER 


Forum: We in Baltimore were 
most grateful for your fine story 
on Charles Center. The Architec- 
tural Forum has been increas- 
ingly alert to the very subtle but 
important points of urban devel- 
opment, 

Mayor D'Alesandro joins me 
in thanking your fine staff for 


covering our key downtown 
project. 
DAVID W. BARTON JR. 
Chairman, Planning Commission 
Baltimore. 


Forum: You are certainly to be 
complimented on your fine anal- 


ysis of Charles Center [May is- | 


sue]. Those of us who have 
worked on the project since the 
beginning have been more than 
pleased with the center's devel- 
opment and gratified by the in- 
terest the zenry has taken in 
the project. 

We also recognize the fact that 
there would be no Charles Cen- 
ter today if it were not for the 
hard work and strong backing of 
the mayors who were involved 
during planning and develop- 
ment phases. J. Jefferson Miller 
pointed this out recently during 
a luncheon honoring him on his 
tenth anniversary as manager of 
Charles Center. 

Thomas J. D'Alesandro Jr., 
father of the present mayor, was 
responsible for having down- 
town declared an urban renewal 
area. It was he who established 
the urban renewal agency and 
who insisted that the various city 
department heads work closely 
and cooperatively with the 
Charles Center planners. Mayor 
Theodore R. McKeldin 
sponsible for successfully 
ing the Inner Harbor project 
and getting the all-important ur- 
ban renewal bond issue passed 
that would make this waterside 
companion to Charles Center 
possible. It is our present mayor, 
Thomas J. D'Alesandro III, who 
was the key figure in pushing 


launch- 


forward planning for phase two 


of the Inner Harbor project and 
is the guiding force behind the 
city's improvement program. 


But, it is the people of Balti- 
more who have made Charles 
Center more than an architec- 
tural monument or a commercial 
center. They have made it the 
new hub of the city: the place 
to meet at lunchtime; the place 
to shake hands with a politician 
at election time; the place to 
hold events. 

One of the more interesting 
new events is well on its way 
to becoming a Baltimore tradi- 
tion. This is the Greater Balti- 
more Arts Festival which has 
now taken place in Hopkins 
Plaza for the second year in a 
row. The four-day festival this 
year attracted 100,000 visitors to 
see and hear symphony concerts, 
jazz combos, ballet, folk dancing 
and choral recitals; to watch pot- 
tery-making, weaving and wood 
carving demonstrations; and to 
see exhibits of painting and 
sculpture by local artists. 

This is the kind of activity 
that planners hope for when they 
first put pencil to paper, but it 
takes the people who live and 
work in the city to make it 
happen. 


GEORGE Е. KOSTRITSKY 


Baltimore Architect 


Forum: Please accept my sincere 
congratulations for, and appre- 
ciation of, the article on Balti- 
more’s Charles Center. It is, in 
general, factual and therefore in- 
teresting to those of us who have 
had something to do with its 
development. 

I wish to point out, however, 
that on page 50, the Federal 
Building is said to have been 
designed by “Fisher, Nes & 
Campbell.” Actually, the correct 
name of our firm is Fisher, Nes, 
Campbell & Partners, and instead 
of our being solely responsible 
for this building, it was a joint 
venture of three Baltimore archi- 
tectural firms, The Office of 
James R. Edmunds Jr., and 
Fenton & Lichtig, in addition to 
our own firm. 

JAMES 1. CAMPBELL 


Baltimore Architect 


HASKELL ON GRAND CENTRAL 


Forum: That letter from the 
gifted pen of Douglas Haskell 
(“Grand Central Controversy,” 
May issue) is nothing less than 
superb. Such logical planning 
for the city's transportation fu- 
ture comes at a time, now, when 

(continued on page 16) 


You get more design freedom with PLEXIGLAS" 


PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic allows you lighting design 
freedom not possible with other types of lens and diffuser 
materials. Compared to glass, lightweight PLEXIGLAS lenses 
let you cover larger areas—5 feet x 5 feet in a single panel 
is entirely practical. Compared to other plastics, PLEXIGLAS 
has high, unmatched resistance to yellowing. 

Lighting panels of PLEXIGLAS are highly breakage 
resistant, economically maintained and safe to handle. 
Through precise lensic control, they provide maximum light 
on the task and low brightness at normal viewing angles. 

PLEXIGLAS is code-approved nationwide as a lighting 
material. Write for our technical brochure and the names 
of manufacturers who use PLEXIGLAS in their lighting 
equipment. 

Plexiglas is a trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Plexiglas is made only by ШЕШ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 10105. 


The worlds most modern 
acoustical ceiling system. 
Glazed total ceramic ceilings 
у Celotex. 


Guaranteed 


dimensional stability 
for the lite of your building. 


Even over swimming pools. No sag. No warp. 
No expansion or contraction. As long as the 
building stands. And we guarantee that 
in writing. 

Celotex Total Ceramic Ceilings represent an 
entirely new technical achievement — a glazed 
kiln-fired product that is а// ceramic, through 
and through. Acoustically efficient (NRC .65). 
Completely washable, even with chemical 
cleansers. 

These panels are completely incombustible. 
They meet UL requirements for 2-hour time 
rated assemblies and have 0-0-0 Fire Hazard 
classification: Zero Flame Spread; Zero Fuel 
Contributed; Zero Smoke Developed. Contrib- 
ute zero BTU during exposure to fire. 

The striking beauty of Celotex Total Ceramic 
Ceilings adds permanent distinction to any fine 
interior — whether office, institutional, or tech- 
nical. Lay-in panels come in 2’ x2’ and 2'x 4’ 
sizes. Weight is approximately the same as 5%” 
high density mineral fiber panels. Samples and 
specifications are available from your Acousti- 
Celotex distributor/contractor, or from any of 
the Celotex offices located in principal cities 
across the country. 


Celotex Glazed Ceramic Acoustical Ceiling Panels are 
manufactured under U.S. Letters Pat. Nos. 3, 132, 956 and 
3, 274, 310 and foreign patents. 


GUARANTEE: The Glazed Ceramic acoustical 
products manufactured by The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, when installed by an authorized Celotex 
acoustical contractor in accordance with 
Celotex specifications in the hereinafter 
described building, are guaranteed for the life 
of the building against sagging, warping, expan- 
sion or contraction. 

Should the Glazed Ceramic acoustical prod- 
ucts not perform as guaranteed herein, The 
Celotex Corporation will supply, free of charge, 
new Ceramic products to replace any that, upon 
our examination, are found to have proven 
defective, providing notice of the defect is sent 
in writing to The Celotex Corporation, 1500 
North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, Florida 
33607, within 60 days of the occurrence of 
such defect. 

The above constitutes the entire guarantee by 
The Celotex Corporation. This guarantee is inde- 
pendent of any other guarantee or warranty 
made by the installing acoustical contractor or 
others and therefore applies only to supplying 
new products to replace any defective Glazed 
Ceramic products. The Celotex Corporation is 
under no obligation and assumes no liability 
with respect to labor charges incurred in con- 
nection with replacement. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 
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This valuable 


new bookis yours 
for the asking! 


CAST IRON 
SOIL PIPE & FITTINGS 
HANDBOOK 


A comprehensive, authoritative text- 
book, fully illustrated, complete with 
statistical tables, calculations and 
charts, giving abbreviations, defini- 
tions and recommended symbols. 


Invaluable if you design, estimate or 
install plumbing systems. 


Toreceive your free copy, address а re- 
quest on your company letterhead to: 


CAST IRON 
SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 


2029—K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


ALLOW 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
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(continued from page 12) 


it is every bit as critical as in 


1902, “when the original ter- | 


minal planning knit together all 
transportation media in the city 
with phenomenal success.” 
Doug's thinking is sound and 
lucidly expressed. May his voice 
lead the way, is my most sincere 
hope. 
ROBERT FRANTZ 


Saginaw, Mich. Architect 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD'S ROLE 


Forum; I have just had an op- 
portunity to read your recent 
article on SAND (“Urban Re- 
newal Need Not Be a Dirty 
Word,” April issue). Congratu- 
lations on a job well done. 

I was particularly impressed 
with your emphasis on the con- 
tribution being made by the 
neighborhood residents them- 
selves. The ultimate success of 
this project relies not only on the 
professional assistance, but most 
importantly on the role which 
the neighborhood is performing. 
This, in our opinion is the criti- 
cal factor and your article did 
well to highlight this point. 

RICHARD W. MAINE 


Mortgage Analyst | 


Connecticut General 


Hartjord, Conn. Life Insurance Co. 


BICENTENNIAL HOOKUP 


Forum: On page 95 of your May 
issue, under the title "Happy 
Birthday U.S.A.” you discussed 
the competition between Boston 
and Philadelphia for selection as 


| the site of the "American Revo- 


lution Bicentennial.” 

What has happened to the 
proposal, put forward by a num- 
ber of different architects and 
planners, that the federal gov- 
ernment complete the very high- 
speed rail system between Boston 
and Washington by 1976, so that 
the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial could be celebrated si- 
multaneously in (at least) Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington? 

It would not seem unreason- 
able to commemorate the Amer- 


ican Revolution by practical 
methods to assure (among other 
things) "A more perfect union" 
among the states along our east- 
ern seaboard. 

JOSEPH R. PASSONNEAU 
Chicago Architect 


One high-speed train now links 
Washington and Philadelphia 
with New York, and another 
links Boston with New York. 
But, according to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, there 
are no plans for joining the two 
systems to provide high-speed 
service from Boston to Washing- 
ton. So much for “а more per- 
fect union.” —ED. 


DELAYED REACTION 


Forum: I have, regrettable, only 
just now read the article "What's 
Wrong with Architectural Edu- 
cation?" in the July/Aug. '68 is- 
sue. But even now I feel com- 
pelled to write and offer three 
cheers for Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
whose comments as usual were 
right on target, true, and level. 
If we could have more straight 
talkers like Moholy-Nagy and 
less mumbo-jumbo we might 
clear the air and get back to 
work. 

SAM CARSON 


Los Angeles Architect 


I VOTE YES 
Forum: Walter McQuade’s arti- 
cle entitled "I Vote Yes" [May] 
was a classic. With guys like him 
pushing for sensible zoning regu- 
lations, there is no question that 
our country can be a better place 
to live in. I thought the last 
statement, "this opportunity to 
clear my throat and my mind, 
and give my regards to Broad- 
way", was excellent. 

PHILIP J, MEATHE 
Detroit Architect 


SPREADING THE WORD 


Forum: The Citizens Metropoli- 
tan Planning Council Inc. of 
which I am secretary, was most 
interested in your article by 
James Marston Fitch, "A Bank 
With a Past in Its Future" 
[May]. We are planning to bring 
this article to. the attention of 
individuals in the banks in Louis- 
ville. It is an excellent article, 
describing the choices facing the 
bank and the solution followed 
through thoughtfully and beau- 
tifully, and one which we wish 
to make available to men facing 
similar decisions in this city. 
MRS. BARRY BINGHAM JR. 
Louisville, Ky. Secretary 


Guaranteed 


dimensional stabil 
for the life of your building. 


Even over swimming pools. No sag. No warp. 
No expansion or contraction. As long as the 
building stands. And we guarantee that 
in writing. 

Celotex Total Ceramic Ceilings represent an 
entirely new technical achievement — a glazed 
kiln-fired product that is all ceramic, through 
and through. Acoustically efficient (NRC .65). 
Completely washable, even with chemical 
cleansers. 

These panels are completely incombustible. 
They meet UL requirements for 2-hour time 
rated assemblies and have 0-0-0 Fire Hazard 
classification: Zero Flame Spread; Zero Fuel 
Contributed; Zero Smoke Developed. Contrib- 
ute zero BTU during exposure to fire. 

The striking beauty of Celotex Total Ceramic 
Ceilings adds permanent distinction to any fine 
interior — whether office, institutional, or tech- 
nical. Lay-in panels come in 2’ x 2’ and 2’ x4’ 
sizes. Weight is approximately the same as Ys” 
high density mineral fiber panels. Samples and 
specifications are available from your Acousti- 
Celotex distributor/contractor, or from any of 
the Celotex offices located in principal cities 
across the country. 


Celotex Glazed Ceramic Acoustical Ceiling Panels are 
manufactured under U.S. Letters Pat. Nos, 3, 132, 956 and 
3, 274, 310 and foreign patents. 


GUARANTEE: The Glazed Ceramic acoustical 
products manufactured by The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, when installed by an authorized Celotex 
acoustical contractor in accordance with 
Celotex specifications in the hereinafter 
described building, are guaranteed for the life 
of the building against sagging, warping, expan- 
sion or contraction. 

Should the Glazed Ceramic acoustical prod- 
ucts not perform as guaranteed herein, The 
Celotex Corporation will supply, free of charge, 
new Ceramic products to replace any that, upon 
our examination, are found to have proven 
defective, providing notice of the defect is sent 
in writing to The Celotex Corporation, 1500 
North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, Florida 
33607, within 60 days of the occurrence of 
such defect. 

The above constitutes the entire guarantee by 
The Celotex Corporation. This guarantee is inde- 
pendent of any other guarantee or warranty 
made by the installing acoustical contractor or 
others and therefore applies only to supplying 
new products to replace any defective Glazed 
Ceramic products. The Celotex Corporation is 
under no obligation and assumes no liability 
with respect to labor charges incurred in con- 
nection with replacement. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 
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LAKE POINT TOWER, Chicago, IMinois Architect: Schipporeit-Heinrich/ General Contractor 
Crane Construction Co. / Glazing Sub-Contractor: National-Hamilton, Div. of Bienenfeld Glass Corp. 
1" Polarpane glazing manufactured by Polarpane Corporation 


Glaverbel Bronze...Outfaces the sun! 


Glaverleel 


For additional intormation, please contact. 
GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001 


Glaverbel Bronze drawn sheet glass is magnificent 
in appearance, practical in application. Like other 
Glaverbel window glass, it has greater surface regu- 
larity, fewer defects. But even more—it controls the 
sun, by filtering solar light and heat! Prevents 
eyestrain, subdues reflected light; temperature 
control systems work more efficiently, more eco- 
nomically, the year round. And Glaverbel Bronze 
provides unusually attractive decorative effects 
р fi 


FE TER 


DRAWN SHEET GLASS / TINTED GLASS / CAST GLASS / FLOATED PLATE GLASS 
ENAMELED GLASS / DIFFUSE GLASS / DIFFUSE NON-REFLECTING GLASS 
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Put a Bally AWalk-In Cooler/Freezer in the kitchen. In 
the race to keep up with excited spectators, it's a sure 
bet to speed service. Sectional panels assemble in any 


shape or size to provide cooling or low temperature 
storage space. Bally prefab Walk-Ins can easily be 
expanded or relocated. Learn about other features 
from our 32-page booklet and urethane wall sample. 


There's an m» 
evolution in the | Ж» 
kitchen 


MFMA hard maple 

flooring installed in 

St. Bonaventure University 

gymnasium, St. Bonaventure, 

by Western New York Floor Co., 

Rochester. Architects: Barry & Kay, Chicago. 


There’s nothing like a 
hard maple gym floor .— 
to bring out the best ^W 
in a basketball team — 


says Lawrence J. Weise — Coach, St. Bonaventure Basketball Team ^ 

“Basketball’s a fast-action, quick-decision, tough, hard-driving 
sport and a hard maple gym floor is vital to the game. It promotes 
team confidence — natural floor brightness and contrast of lines 
sharpens a player's peripheral vision . . . its tight-grained, non- 
slip, smooth surface minimizes skin burns . . . its true resilience 
reduces shin splints. And, here at St. Bonaventure, only routine 
floor maintenance costing about 7c per square foot per year is 
required to keep our gym in perfect condition." 


A MFMA hard maple gym floor has a remarkable affinity for 
rugged, multi-purpose year ‘round use. MFMA certification guar- 
antees precise dimension, adherence to rigid grading, moisture 
content control. The MFMA millmark impressed on underside and 
imprinted on face, identifies genuine MFMA hard maple (Acer 
Saccharum) flooring. For details, see Sweet's Catalog or write... 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
424 Washington Avenue 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901 
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Charles Е, Smith Construction 
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Crystal City, Arlington, Va. 
Company, Inc., contractors 


$120,000,000 'total' city 
uses Ceco 


experience 


You're looking at the Crystal City residential- 
commercial complex, а private development that 
makes effective use of Ceco's service and expe- 
rience in Steelforms, Reinforcing Steel, and 
Aluminum Windows and Curtainwalls. 
Ceco Steelform Service provided a wa 
slab reinforced concrete floor system on three 
levels for underground parking to accommodate 
4,000 cars. All structural systems in the entire 
city complex were designed for reinforced con- 
crete, and for economy. Ceco's local warehouse 
Stocks of rebars assured concrete pours on 
Schedule. In St one reliable, f 
quotation from Ceco eliminates all guesswork 
for owner or contractor. Cost variables—labor, 


le flat- 


orm Service, rm 


insurance—are taken care of 


forms, lumber, 
by Ceco 

Curtainwall construction, furnished mainly by 
Ceco, was also specified for economic reasons 
Ceco minum windows and curtainwalls with 
bronze and black anodized finish call for little 
maintenance. The wall systems effectively insu- 
gainst outdoor noises. 

Ceco's specialists can help you plan and build 
your project from frame stability to outer “per- 
" Their help can save you money. Fine 
deserve the advantages offered by 
perience in construction services and 
ER The Ceco Corporation, general offices: 
5601 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60 
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Foreground—Ceco Steeldomes in position before placement of reinforcing steel and: pouring of concrete 
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The Pan Am Building, N.Y.C., 
Architect: Emery Roth & Sons, N.Y.C. 
General Contractor: Diesel Construction N.Y.C. 
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“The manufacturer 
warrants by affixing 
this label 

that this product 
is a duplicate 

of materials. 
independently tested 
and approved by, 
and in accordance 
with standards 
established by 
Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation 


THIOKOL’S SEAL OF SECURITY 
means that the sealant product 
wearing itis supported by the 
industry’s first and only full- 
service quality assurance program. 


When you choose sealant with the Seal of Secu- 
rity on the label, you choose total weatherproof- 
ing protection. 

The Seal symbolizes a Thiokol leadership pro- 
gram to raise sealant quality...to keep it at a 
level pacing or exceeding environmental service 
requirements of joints and building materials. 

Behind the Seal lies a new standard of excel- 
lence for joint sealants established by Thiokol, 
extending professionally accepted specifications 
and supported by a monitoring program aimed at 
continuity of quality. Materials both from pro- 
duction runs and random selection at job sites 
are lab tested on a regular basis for conform- 
ance. Only compounds based on LP® polysulfide 
polymer meeting the standard earn the Seal. 
Only those maintaining standard keep the Seal. 

The materials must provide steel-grip bonding, 
rubbery flexibility, highest resistance to 
weather, wear, and aging...must be capable of 
weatherproofing totally all joints, in all climates, 
under all service conditions, on a long-term 
basis. That's the difference the Seal makes. Get 
the facts. Write Thiokol. 


Only LP® polymer based sealant offers assur- 
ance of quality—for new and remedial work 


Thiokol 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, New Jersey, 08607 
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At 3:58, Saturday morning, 
June 14, an explosion followed 
by a series of others, ripped 
through Yale University's world- 
renowned Arts & Architecture 
building by Paul Rudolph in 
New Haven, Conn., creating a 
blast furnace-of the architecture 
and city planning floors (below). 

These fourth and fifth levels 
in the complex vertical organiza- 
tion of spaces (Feb. '64 issue) are 
open to one another in the cen- 
ter, and had become honey. 
combed over the years with the 
students’ makeshift partitions of 
plywood, curtain, and tackboard 
(July/Aug, '67). 

Floors four and five were com- 
pletely gutted; six was heavily 
damaged, apparently from flames 
reaching through — blasted-out 
windows by way of the exterior 
walls. The seventh and top floor, 
untouched except for some plas- 
tic lighting fixtures which were 
melted by the heat, was rendered 
unuseable because of the damage 
below. Some steel beams were 
noticeably warped from the ex- 
treme temperature. 

To complete their investiga- 
tion, fire officials sealed off the 
building for all but essential ad- 
ministrative services. Students 
were allowed into the lower lev- 
els only, to remove their belong- 
ings, and only when accompa- 
nied by a security escort. 

Fire Marshall Thomas Lyden 
remained silent, except to re- 


(be 


| 


affirm the wisdom of New Ha- 
ven's fire codes. These had pre- 
vented Architect Paul Rudolph 
Írom proceeding with his origi- 
nal scheme to leave the central 
portion. of the building open 
throughout. The addition of full 
floors at the fourth and sixth 
levels, said Lyden, had greatly 
reduced the damage. 

The marshall's codes had also 
forced the glazing of the upper 
part of one portion of the 
ground-floor library, which con- 
nects with the second and third 
floors. Even so, this glass was 
broken, causing some water dam- 
age in the library. 


... THE HANDBILL ... 


Unlike Marshall Lyden, Fire 
Chief Francis Sweeney did have 
an immediate opinion about the 
A&A fire: “I will consider it to 
be of suspicious origin until we 
prove differently.” 

Arson speculation grew, осса- 


sioned as much by the explosions 
and the hour as by Chief 
Sweeney's precipitate remark, 
and fed by controversies that 
had arisen in the school. 
Suddenly remembered was a 
handbill passed out to alumni 
and guests at graduation cere. 
monies. It read: wHY HAS YALE 
NOT GONE UP IN SMOKE? Yale... 
Don't kill the arts! The recent 
destruction of the city planning 
department by the Yale Admin- 
istration shows that Yale intends 
to continue serving the rich. 
This action should be immedi- 
ately reversed. During your stay 
at Yale SEE THE A&A BUILDING, 
SEE EVERY BUILDING, SEE THEM 
soon.” The once innocuous, now 
strangely inflammatory wording 
originated, according to one re- 
port, not from the city planners 
but from five medical students. 


-..ТНЕ FRAUDULENT LETTERS 


On May 24, and the three days 
following, Yale's President King- 
man Brewster had, it seemed to 
many, virtually dissolved the city 
planning department following 
12 unauthorized admissions. The 
12 were sent “fraudulent” letters 
of acceptance, said the adminis- 
tration, by a student-faculty for- 
um, without the approval of 
Dean Howard Weaver (seen be- 
low, inspecting the fire damage). 
The letters were signed by Asso- 
ciate Professor Harry Wexler, 
Professor Herman ("Pat") Goe- 
ters, and six students in the de- 
partment. 

Brewster relieved 
Professor Christopher Tunnard 
of the chairmanship of the de- 
partment (he continues as senior 
professor); dismissed Louis De- 
Luca from his administrative 
duties as assistant dean; said he 
could not approve renewal of 
Wexler's contract; wrote a letter 
of censure to the six student 
signatories, threatening loss of 
degrees—a move he has, appar- 
ently, recanted; and advised 


eight students, previously admit- 


tenured | 


ted, not to enroll. 

Seven of the 12 unauthorized 
students, said Weaver, have since 
been admitted to the school in 
a “special student” category. 

According to an unofficial re- 
port, investigators have so far 
found no evidence of arson. Of- 
ficially, the Arts & Architecture 
School, doubly shaken by events, 
will re-open in the fall. 


ШЕШ CONFABS 


RESTING IN ASPEN 


Last month, as it must to all 
symposia, torpor came to the 
International Design Conference 
in Aspen. If the 19th meeting of 
IDCA in that lovely Colorado 
resort demonstrated anything at 
all, it was that most designers 
(or, preferably, their works) 
should be seen and not heard. 

This year's theme was “The 
Rest of our Lives,” which sum- 
mer-upper Peter Ustinov discov- 
ered, to his chagrin, referred to 
the next 30 or 40 years, rather 
than to some euphoric snooze, 
In responding to the Challenges 
of the Future, most of the de- 
signer-speakers (who shall be 
left mercifully unidentified) 
tended to maudle; whereas most 
of the non-designer speakers did 
themselves proud. 

Among these latter were: 
© CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton, who (predictably) analyzed 
the present and future commu- 
nications explosion—and then, 
unpredictably, worried about the 
possibility that nobody was really 
listening or watching; 
© Writer Dwight Macdonald 
who proposed ten convincingly 
appropriate amendments to the 
Constitution of the United 


States, starting with one abolish- 
ing the Presidency; 

e Hudson Institute prognos- 
ticator Tony Wiener, who sug- 
gested, among many other fas- 
cinating things, that all of us, 
around 2000 A.D., might come 
equipped with — push-buttons 
which, when pressed, would pro- 
duce pleasurable responses. 
(Wiener's informants: rats); 

ө the Rev. William Sloáne 
Coffin, Jr, of Yale, who spoke 
rather loudly about love; 

€ the remarkable surgeon, Dr. 
Adrian Kantrowitz who sug- 
gested that all of us would soon 
have something like a pulsating 
squirt gun to replace our hearts; 
€ the bacteriologist, René Du- 
bos, who pleaded, movingly, 
that the intervention of indi- 
vidual man's genius, rather than 
the consequences of technologi- 
cal advance, would forever shape 
the human condition; 

€ Poet Robert Lowell, 
shyly sang his song; 

e and, finally, there was Peter 
Ustinov. 

Mr. Ustinov, unlike some of 
the conferees, attended every 
single IDCA meeting, through 
thick and, mostly thin; he 
closely observed every single 
speaker and carefully listened to 
his cadences; he mingled freely 
with the mob, and absorbed the 
repercussions; and he delivered, 
in the end, a beautifully erudite 
summation—funnier, of course, 
than any previous speeches; but 
also, really, a great deal more 
intelligent than many of them. 
His point: if man will only con- 
tinue to act individually and cre- 
atively, he has got a future. 

Outside the Aspen tent, in the 
vast meadow, there stood a 40- 
ft-tall monument to the Ameri- 


who 


can Dream: a tower of about 30 | 
junked ^ automobiles (left), 
painted white, surrounded by 
miscellaneous other fallout from 
the Affluent Society, assem- 
bled by a group of very lively 
art students from the University 
of Northern Illinois. led by Don 
Strel, and financed by the 
Graham Foundation. Мг. Us 
tinov, and Mr. Strel's students, 
stole the show. 

Next year: Stew Udall, Larry 
Halprin, and the American en- 
vironment. 


$15 MILLION VOTE 


The AIA convention in Chi- 
cago began with Mayor Daley 
(or rather his assistant) quoting 
Tur ARCHITECTURAL FORUM spe- 
cial issue on Chicago (May, '62): 
"Here is where it all began." 

And the convention ended, for 
all practical purposes, with the 
passage of a resolution calling 
for $15 million to be disbursed 
by the AIA on a program of so- 
cial action. The kinds of proj- 
ects, not yet specified in detail, 
will certainly include the forma- 
tion of community design centers 
(giving technical assistance to 
people who can't afford it), and 
wil probably also include the 
immediate upgrading (for ac- 
creditation) of six existing black 
schools of architecture. 

This remarkable happening— 
about as amazing as Mayor Daley 
reading THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum—is the work primarily of 
Taylor Culver (below), fifth year 


architecture student at Howard 
and straight-talking president of 
the 17,000-member Association 
of Student Chapters/American 
Institute of Architects. Promised 
a voice at the convention, the 
students turned it into a chorus. 
The proposal for a $15-million 
fund was first ‘enunciated at a 
small Sunday afternoon session 
between officers of the two 


groups. It was repeated to 1,500 
people at a “Student Speak-out” 
on Tuesday morning, with Cul- 
ver explaining that the money 
would be used to let the com- 
munity decide what it wants. 
“We don’t challenge your ability 
to build," he said, "but you can't 
determine for another man how 
to live." To comments from the 
floor, Culver responded strongly 
but quietly. “If you think this is 
a radical move, you have been 
asleep for five years." 

The next stage of the nonvio- 
lent confrontation came at 
Wednesday's workshop. One ar- 
chitect, opposed, thought the In- 
stitute should take a hard look 
at things "less glamorous than 
the people-to-people projects.” 
Another said that unless the 
body responded to this rational 
and moderate proposal, he would 
publicly burn his membership 
card in the Palmer House lobby. 

The final moment came on 
"Thursday morning, when dele- 
gates were working their way 
numbly through no less than 21 
resolutions. Many people had 
been up until 3 a.m., at the gala 
event that began with a musical 
program at Sullivan's spectac- 
ular Auditorium Theater, and 


closed with a three-ring dance at | 


the soon-to-be-demolished Grand 
Central train shed. Few resolu- 
tions had excited any comment— 
including this one. An architect 
from Memphis, Tenn., spoke 
against it, but he was his own 
best adversary and no one 
thought it necessary to reply. 
The resolution passed without a 
single negative murmur. Taylor 
Culver smiled with relief and 
turned to receive handshakes 
from people standing near him. 

The resolution sets up a team 
composed of the AIA Task Force 
(which was formed in response 
to last year's convention chal- 
lenge by Whitney Young), to be 
supplemented by a team of stu- 
dents. Together, they will decide 
how to spend the money, deliv- 
ering their recommendations to 
the AIA Board "for official en- 
dorsement and funding plan." 
The wording throughout was in- 
tentionally vague. But the AIA 
news office was having some diffi- 
culty writing a press release, hav- 
ing been instructed to imply that 
the Task Force and not the AIA 
Board would be raising the 
money. Clearly the intention 
was for the Board to raise it, and 
if there is any attempt to shirk 
this now self-imposed assignment, 
the AIA will forfeit any respect 
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it gained from the young people 
who came to Chicago in a spirit 
of cooperation and concern. 
“This isn't a thing just for stu- 
dents" said Culver, "we're all 
in the same boat." 


TAR IN CHICAGO 


Students were present in an- 
other way at the convention. Al- 
though SOM braced itself for a 
sitin, having been the site of a 
picket line over their design of 
a large project in South Africa 
(May issue, page 34), the group of 
students calling themselves The 
Architects’ Resistance, or TAR, 
gathered in Chicago more for its 
own purposes than to disrupt 
anyone else's work or play. 

For several days they met in 
the A & A building of the Chi- 
cago Circle campus of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois (Dec. '68 is- 
sue). They came from the Inde- 


pendent Studio at Yale, the 
Pratt Center for Community Im- 
provement, the Real Great So- 
ciety, the Urban Deadline, the 
Mountain Institute, Environ- 
ment Inc, and several other 
groups. These are students who 
are passionate and convinced. 
"People expect us to change in 
ten years, but it's architecture 
that has to change, become a 
whole new process—in fact, the 
whole thing is process, not prod- 
uct," said one girl. 

Like many young architects to- 


day, these students find that ar- | 


chitecture is only part of the 
problem. The Mountain Insti- 
tute hopes to launch ап inter- 
disciplinary attack on problems 
of health, education, shelter, etc., 
in the "hollers" of East Ken- 
tucky, going further than the 


projects from Yale that drop a | 


single building into the commu- 
nity and do not alter basic con- 
ditions. The University of Ken- 
tucky has provided $10,000 for 
a one-year planning program, 
which will lead to a coordinated 
program for students from Yale, 
U. of Ку. and various local 


colleges. Foundations are not in- 
terested in rural problems, MI 
reports, expecting people to 
move out to the cities as soon 
as they can. The "urban crisis" 
is not connected in most minds 
with a "rural crisis." 

The TAR students held an 
open house one afternoon (left), 
having distributed invitations 
outside the AIA President's re- 


ception, In view of the fact that | 


several resolutions issued by this 
convention concerned the social 
context of architecture—in par- 
ticular, the community design 
center—it is too bad that only 
10 or 15 older people came. But 
they will be hearing more of 
these young people. 


ISLAND FOR COMMUNICATION 


Motorists and pedestrians at- 
tempting to circumnavigate a 
small pie-shaped island in down- 
town Boston's Park Square re- 
cently scored a high "confusion 
count." It was an ideal place for 
the experiment in communica- 
tions called “Signs/Lights/Bos- 
ton,” a pilot project funded by 
a $360,000 grant from HUD. 

The project was in two parts— 
redesigned road signs based on 
European symbols, for the mo- 
torists, and a new street environ- 
ment and information center for 
pedestrians. Both were under the 
design supervision of Architects 
Ashley/Myer/Smith Inc. of Cam- 
bridge, with consultants from 
MIT and the MIT-Harvard Joint 
Center for Urban Studies. 

The information center site 
was created by laying а tem- 
porary paving over a portion of 
street 42 by 55 ft. Painted with 
flowing yellow stripes, the pave- 
ment extended one sidewalk to 


the island, forming a pedestrian 
peninsula (above), Неге а num- 
ber of kiosks were erected—514 
to 15 ft. high and 3 to 4 ft. in 
diameter. These were covered 
with silver mylar, imprinted with 
graphics to indicate their use 
(below), and topped with 12- 
Ít-wide white polyethylene bal- 
loons. 

Each kiosk supplied different 
information by different auto- 
mated means: а large map of 
Boston with recorded events of 
the day; a print-out machine that 
answered 120 frequently asked, 
questions; push-button movies 


clearly viewed іп full sunlight; 
slide shows; and a teletype ma- 
chine with the day's news. 

Commünication was not all 
one-way. A phone recorded visi- 
tors’ comments and evaluations 
for play-back. These, say Ashley/ 
Myer/Smith, were overwhelming- 
ly favorable. 

By the end of June, all had 
come down and the old dull con- 
fusion had returned. 


TELEPHONE'S HOT BREATH 


Poet John  Giorno's Dial-A- 
Poem, the telephonic readings 
initiated by the Architectural 
League of New York earlier this 
year (March issue, page 27), 
serviced 1,112,597 thespiphiles. 
Then, around the middle of 

(Continued on page 109) 
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‚ were built 
yet new families, and the demolition of existing 


Last year, only 1,548,000 new housing units. of all types. 
in the U 
housing, had generated a need for 2,100,000 new units, Moreover, of 
the total units built, fewer than 50,000 were for low-income families, 


yet 20 million Americans are living in substandard housing. 

Add to these already glum statistics the fact that fewer than a 
quarter of last year’s new housing units were built in central cities, 
where the housing shortage is most acute, and you begin to realize 
why housing is a key factor in our urban crisis. Last year, as in past 
years, the central cities and the poor who inhabit them continued to 
take a beating at the hands of affluent, mostly white suburbia. 

The reasons are well known: tight money, high real estate taxes in 
center cities, limited profits to be made in anything but luxury 
housing. And the impact upon the fabric of urban living is 
equally obvious: a growing polarization, in cities, between the 
very few who are rich; and the very many who are caught in slums. 

In the face of all this, the search for miracles continues: 
some look for lower building costs—but costs continue to climb at 
an outrageous clip; others look for lower financing costs— 
but interest rates are jacked up at an increasingly rapid rate; 
still others look for greater subsidies to housing— 
but the political priorities do not seem to permit such subsidies. 

Ihe search for miracles will continue so long as political 
power is wielded, primarily, by those who can afford to 
do without such miracles. And the miracles are likely to remain 
just as elusive as they have been in the past. 

\lthough this special issue will not attempt to answer the 
cosmic questions posed by our mounting housing crisis, 
some ol the answers are implied in the stories that follow 
e Ihe story on the award-winning Riverbend Houses in Harlem 
is proof, of sorts, that—given all the incredible orneriness of the 


urban situation—it is still possible. for the imaginative and 
idealistic designers, to come up with something much, much better; 
e The story on the vast Thamesmead development to the cast of 
London is a pretty good index to what systems building 
may be expected to achieve—and where its limitations lie; 
e The story on systems building carries this report a bit farther: 
e The story on La Luz, in Albuquerque, N. Mex., suggests 
that Latin concepts of urbanism сап have a meaning for all of us; 
e And the proposal advanced by a group of University of California 
researchers, that welfare funds might be invested in better 
housing (rather than in slum subsidies) seems about as imaginative 
а suggestion as has been made in our pages in some years. 
"There are several additional stories dealing with various aspects 
of urban living, plain or fancy, and with ways of building the 
kind of housing that will continue to make our cities worth living in. 
Vor this, of course, is the ultimate test. We can, presumably, 


build adequate shelter (and we might even succeed in keeping the 
cost of shelter under control). But "adequate shelter" is 
no longer good enough. And architects and builders of urban housing 
are beginning to get that message. 

It is encouraging to see that Riverbend Houses last month received 
one of the prestigious Bard Awards—not for putting a roof over 


somebody's head, but for "Excellence in Civic Architecture 
and Urban Design." When a mere middle-income housing project 
gets that sort of recognition things may, at last, be looking up. 
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“It is the first and only New York housing project that 

- fulfills its responsibility toward the river landscape 

EM and toward each tenant by relating him to the river.” 
; 3 The Bard Awards Jury, in presenting its First Honor Award for Excellence in Civic 

Architecture and Urban Design. 


The complex of buildings shown 
on the previous and following 
pages contains 624 apartments, 
250 parking spaces, 10,000 sq. 
ft. of commercial space, two 
spacious playgrounds, two apart- 
ments for superintendents, half- 
a-dozen pleasantly arranged, off- 
sidewalk sitting areas, and a 
couple of minor flaws. Despite 
the latter, Riverbend is, quite 
clearly, the best housing project 
built in Harlem to date. 

It is, also, the most unlikely 
project of this sort to date: it 
was built on an impossible site 
(a 3.7 acre triangle, cut up by 
one highway ramp, three exist- 
ing streets, and a couple of city 
sewers); and it was also built 
for an impossible budget—low 
enough so that apartments 
could be bought for an average 
of $414 per room, with a 
monthly maintenance charge, 
after that, of approximately $30 
per room (the exceedingly tight 
restrictions under New York's 
Mitchell-Lama Act.) 

There were only two reasons 
why Riverbend got built at all: 
the first was that the architects, 
Davis, Brody & Associates, re- 
fused to take “no” for an answer 
—or to accept the easy way out, 
and build more of the same 
deadly housing units, like those 
visible next door in the aerial 
photo at right. 

And the second reason why 
Riverbend ended up the way it 
did was that the developers— 
HRH Construction—backed their 
architects to the hilt. 


An impossible site... 


Riverbend stands on one of 
those pieces of land found in 
too many U.S. cities that are 
left over after our highway plan- 
ners have cut up the rest of the 
townscape. To the east, there is 
a 120 ft. stretch of six-lane 
superhighway, that successfully 
cuts off the site from the banks 
of the Harlem River; to the 
west, there is the final, Harlem 
stretch of Fifth Avenue; and, in 


between, there are little cross- 
streets leading to nowhere in 
particular-but still mapped 
and, hence, seemingly insur- 
mountable, There is also one 
highway access ramp—and that 
one did, indeed, prove to be. 

The easy way out, on this sort 
of site, would have been to ac- 
cept the inevitable and plonk 
down two or three highrise 
towers on the two or three avail- 
able, deformed city blocks. In- 
stead, the architects designed 
a continuous ribbon of walkways 
and platforms on different levels, 
tied together by stair-and-eleva- 
tor towers, and bridging the ex- 
isting roads. (Only the highway 
ramp would not permit itself to 
be bridged.) Result: a connected 
series of apartment blocks ele- 
vated to reach for a view. 


... and an impossible budget 


"When you do a Mitchell- 
Lama job," the architects ex- 
plain, "you start with the fact 
that monthly maintenance 
charges have to be $30 per room 
or less—and then you work back- 
wards." (Today, Mitchell-Lama 
limits have been raised to a 
more realistic $50 per room; but 
when Riverbend was planned, 
the limit was still $30.) 

With such limitations imposed 
upon them by the program, the 
architects decided to respond 
creatively rather than surrender: 
they cut elevator costs by at- 
taching the duplex blocks to the 
towers so that both would jointly 
use the same elevators; they 
cut masonry costs by designing 
an oversized, 514 in. by 8 in. 
brick; they cut finishing costs by 
using patterned formwork for all 
exposed concrete; they provided 
the required "secondary means 
of egress” from one apartment 
through the one next door; and 
they developed details with sim- 
plicity and restraint. The only 
flaws at Riverbend are those 
caused by some of these imper- 
fections. 


RIVERBEND HOUSES 
the impossible project 


Aerial and eye-level views of River- 
bend (above and top right) show re- 
lation of project to existing highway, 
access ramp, and Fifth Avenue—and 
to the Harlem River. These views are 
from the east. Housing units to the 
west and south of Riverbend are 
typical of New York City middle-in- 
come apartment building. Plan at 
right is of the entire triangular site. 
The level drawn here shows elevated 
playgrounds over parking garages, 
and sidewalks-in-the-sky leading to 
duplex apartments. There are two 
towers, 18 and 15 stories high re- 
spectively, and five duplex blocks. 
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RIVERBEND HOUSES 
sidewalks & patios 
in the sky... 


“The layout of Riverbend is 
based on a continuous com- 
munication pattern, from street 
ramp to multilevel court,” the 
Bard Awards Jury said. It is a 
good description of the way the 
project works. 

A third of the apartments at 
Riverbend—200 out of a total of 


| 624—are duplex; all of those are 


entered from outside walkways 
located, in the mediumrise 
blocks, on alternating floors. 
The walkways (shown at left) 
are 5 ft. wide. Off to one side of 
them are located walled patios 
measuring 13 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft. 
Each of these patios goes with a 
duplex apartment—and you en- 
ter the apartments through them. 
A typical duplex along one of 
these elevated walkways consists 
of a generous living room and a 
kitchen downstairs, and one, 
two, or three bedrooms upstairs. 


in. wide; variations in the num- 
ber of bedrooms are created by 
borrowing space from adjacent 
bays (see floor plans at left). 

Tenants like the walkways 
and patios, even though there 
are occasional icing problems in 
winter; they like the kitchens, 
which are big enough for three 
or four people to eat in, the 
spacious (18 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft.) 
living rooms, and the sense of 
living in a house, rather than 
an apartment, conveyed by the 
duplex arrangement. They have 
improvised а few changes: 
wrought iron gates at each 
patio entrance, flower boxes on 
tops of patio walls, etc. They 
also have a few complaints: in- 
adequate storage (but all city 
dwellers complain about that); 
some problems with acous- 
tic privacy; and a certain crude- 
ness in details. One interesting 
sidelight: the duplex apartments 
with their natural cross-venti 
tion, don't seem to require air- 
conditioning units. 


Views at left show two-story-high 
"sidewalks-in-the-sky" used to reach 
the duplex apartments contained in 
the long, mediumrise blocks. Center 
photo shows typical, walled patios 
outside duplexes. Tenants have 
added wrought iron gates and flower 
boxes to secure and enhance patios. 
Plans (above) show two levels of 
duplexes, with typical elevator-and- 
stair tower to the left. Far right: 


| pedestrian ramp down to Fifth Ave- 


nue gives access to sidewalk for baby 
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RIVERBEND HOUSES 
facades in depth... 


Even with its strung-out duplex | 


| slabs, and its two towers be- 
| tween, Riverbend might have 


been a fairly dull-looking group 
of buildings. What has kept it 
from being dull is the sort of at- 
tention to details, materials, 
textures, masses and voids not 
usually found in U.S, housing. 

Throughout Riverbend, the 
concrete structure is boldly ex- 
posed, and brought forward be- 
yond the surface of the brick 
alls. Sometimes that projection 
is a matter of an inch or two; 
at other times the structure ap- 
pears several feet in front of 
the brick walls. In every case it 
is made to break up what might 
otherwise have been a series of 
pretty plain facades. 

Structural concrete has been 
left with the markings of board 
forms showing. Where the con- 
crete is used for spandrels or 
parapets, it has been given a 
special, striated pattern by mak- 
ing the forms out of the under- 
sides of wood flooring. The 
brick, as mentioned earlier, is a 
special, 514 in. by 8 in. giant 
size—this contrasts nicely in 
color and scale with the con- 
crete structure, The windows 
are sliding aluminum sash, which 
is another unusual detail in this 
sort of project. 

The two platforms over park- 
ing garages (right) are surfaced 
primarily with concrete, and 
this has created some hazards in 
children’s play areas. (The sur- 
face was demanded by the main- 


м: 


tenance people.) Apart from | 


this, however, the finishes 
throughout, however rough, 
seem entirely appropriate. 


Exteriors of Riverbend Houses (left 
and opposite) show' great variety in 
patterns, textures, light and shadow 
—remarkable in an area of building 
that is moving more and more 
toward monotony. Differently sized 
windows, often a nuisance in hous- 
ing design, have been grouped to- 
gether within overall structural pat- 
terns. Above: typical floor in North 
Tower, where apartments are rela- 
tively conventional. Right: larger of 
two platforms used for play and con- 


versation. (To get benches put up in | 
the peripheral public spaces around | 


Riverbend required a major commu- 
nity effort led by Teacher-Owner 
Mrs. Lucille Hoberman.) 


Just as the facades-in-depth at 


Riverbend 


stand out effectively 
in sunlight (near right), so the 
extensive night lighting (far 


right) is a dramatic addition to 
the Manhattan skyline, Origi- 
nally designed as а security 
measure to keep the sidewalks 
in-the-sky at night, 
the lighting soon became а posi- 
tive architectural element, dram- 
atizing the structure as well 
clarifying the unusual circulation 
The Circle Line boats 
around Man- 
down when they 
the 145th Street Bridge, 
especially at night; Riverbend 
all lit up is quite a spectacle! 
Who lives in Riverbend? The 
answer is: middle-class families, 
mostly black 
Ricans), fairly 
predominantly young. Riverbend, 


trouble-free 


as 


patterns, 
that. take 
hattan 
reach 


tourists 


slow 


(with a few Puerto 


conservative, but 


it was hoped, would become an 


integrated community, but the 
demand for these truly hand- 
some apartments was so great 


that they were snapped up long 


before white families were able 
to summon the necessary deter 
mination to make the move 
This is unfortunate, for the in 
tellectual and cultural climate 
of Riverbend could have made 
this a highly successful proto 
type for integrated living 

A second failure, so far, has 
been in the occupancy of the 


10,000 sq. ft. of commercial space 
provided by the developers. To 
River. 
bend was opened to tenants), al 
though all the space has been 
rented, there has been virtually 
financial backing 
the black store owners who 


date (almost a year after 


no available 


for 
would like to open there. 
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Riverbend 
be 


Meanwhile the 


community seems to settling 


there is an active 
there are 


in: tenant or- 
ganization; 
abstract porcelain-enamel murals 


by Stefan Knapp in the lobbies, 


handsome, 


and wonderful Super-Graphics 
by members of the Davis, Brody 
staff planned for the elevator 
lobbies. There are spontaneous 


(if less professional) efforts at 
embellishment the 
balconies 


on many of 
The inevitable gripes are sur 


prisingly low-keyed, Praise for 
the many qualities of Riverbend 
drowns them out 
black architect 


lives there 


Houses easily 
Max Bond, the 
(see Mar. "68 
and his professional criticism of 
limited 
minor 


issue) 
the buildings—if any—is 
he 


to what feels are very 
details. 

Perhaps the nicest compliment 
paid to Riverbend has come not 
from the Bard Awards Jury, nor 
from New York's Municipal Art 
Society which 


Riverbend reading that it 


gave a plaque to 
was 
'an exceptional concept in ur 
m Mr 


Joey Maldonado, who is the su 


ban living." It came fr 


perintendent in charge of the 
that 
this little town: he is so pleased 
with 
his domain 


boilers and furnaces serve 
the handsome machines in 
that he started 


out on an ambitious project to 


has 


paint the pipes and the furnaces 
of dazzling 
has already painted 
four 
he is 


in а kaleidoscope 


He 
floor 


colors 
and 
through the 
hardware, his boiler room may 
well turn out to be a work of art 
to match that: produced by the 


his times over, 


when with 


professionals above ground 
-PETER BLAKE 


| RIVERBEND HOUSES 
dramatic lighting, 
day & night... 


of double-story sidewalks-in- 
the-sky, by day and by night. The 
facades are straight “Ор”--іп day- 
time, sunlight strikes the structure, 
and shade makes the vermilion brick 
walls around patios recede. At night 
(opposite), the brick walls are wash- 
ed in light, and the structural frame 
is cast in silhouette. 


Views 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
Riverbend Houses, Harlem, N. Y. C. 
Architects: Davis, Brody & Associates 


(Brian Smith, senior associate in 
charge, Walter Beattie, project co- 
ordinator). Engineers: Wiesenfeld & 


Leon (structural), Wald & Zigas (me- 
chanical and electrical). Builder- 
sponsor: НЕН Construction Corp, 
Site work: Coffey & Levine and M. 
Paul Friedberg & Associates. Graph: 
ics: George Sadek. Special lighting 
David A. Mintz. Building area (ex 
cluding garage facilities and utilities). 
732,000 sq. ft. Construction cost 
$11,190,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Norman McGrath, 
except aerial by Skyviews Survey Inc. 


One third of all welfare payments are spent on hous- 
ing—most of it substandard. Here is a proposal to 
use these funds more constructively. 
Shocking statistics have long since become the bland C- 
Rations of the War on Poverty. Few moral appetites are 
whetted by the knowledge that over 6 million American 
families live in slums, or that slum housing, for all its 
squalor, is expensive. It may just rumble a few stomachs, 
though, to know that the nation’s taxpayers are paying 
for more than 2 million of those slums. 
This spring, the Community Design Center at the 
University of California Extension published a study of 
D 0 | | АВ rent payments by welfare recipients in San Francisco, That 
study found that over $18 million in public funds were 
being spent annually for some of the worst housing in the 
city. There are currently about 4 million families in the 
United States who are receiving public assistance. Accord- 
ing to a recent (January, 1969) HEW report to the House 
Ways and Means Committee, these families annually spend 
a total of $1.1 billion for housing. This amounts to 14 of 
total cash payments to recipients of welfare. The vast 
majority of these recipients, according to the same report, 
occupy privately owned rental housing and over 60 per 
cent of the units they occupy are “substandard.” 
FÜ E Although American taxpayers have been conditioned 
by F-111's, oil depletion allowances and similar follies to 
expect little for their money, one doubts that many of 
them would consider slumlords deserving of public sub- 
sidy. Yet the nation's slum owners are, in fact, receiving 
such a subsidy—to the tune of some $600 million per year, 
a sum roughly equal to President Nixon's budget request 
for the Model Cities program. 
The way it comes about is this. The National Social 
Security Act prohibits vendor payments: that is, direct 
payments by public agencies to those who supply goods 
or services to welfare recipients. All payments to recipients 
are in cash and their total amount is supposedly calculated 
BY JOHN M. BAILEY JR., AND HENRY SCHUBART JR. to cover minimum living costs in a given locality—so much 
for food, so much for clothing, so much for rent, etc. In 
fact, this practice is one of the few human characteristics 
of the welfare system since it gives the recipient control 
of his income and with it a theoretical bargaining power 
in the private market. Practically, however, that power 
is largely illusory and nowhere more so than in the private 
rental housing market. The HEW report acknowledges 
that rental allowances are "inadequate," and the CDC 
study found that in San Francisco the discrepancy between 
rent allowances and actual rents paid averaged 36 per cent. 
As long as decent housing costs more than they can 
afford, the poor will continue to live in slums, and this 
fact has led reformers to seek increases in welfare allow- 
ances. Two suits challenging the adequacy of present 
allowances are currently before the courts in California. 
Obviously, such increases are necessary and should be 
made. But it is equally obvious that alone they will rep- 


Mr. Bailey, a 1957 graduate of the Harvard Graduate School of Design, is 
director of the Community Design Center at the University of California 
Extension in San Francisco. 


Mr. Schubart, former director of the Community Design Center, is an architect 
practicing in Ganges, British Columbia. 
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resent only a temporary solution to the problems of hous- 
ing citizens in the lowest income brackets. It is virtually 
inevitable that, given the rising costs of real estate and 
construction, the continuing shortage of standard housing, 
and the general absence of statutory rent controls, any 
increase in welfare allowances will be quickly absorbed 
by corresponding increases in private market rents. Unless 
some means are found to protect low cost housing against 
continuing inflationary pressures, the poor—and the rest 
of the public—will continue to pay more and more for less 
and less. 

People who understand the housing market (and even 
many politicians who don’t) admit that the housing needs 
of low income people (and, increasingly, those of middle 
income people) cannot be met without direct or indirect 
government subsidies. Yet today the funds and political 
support for such subsidies on a scale even approaching 
the need are nowhere in sight. Welfare payments, how- 
ever, represent an existing, and continuing, commitment 
of public funds. 

The tax dollars now spent by welfare recipients in the 
private housing market buy little for the recipient and 
nothing for the public. The millions which the taxpayer 
might reasonably expect to produce a substantial public 
asset only serve to guarantee a substantial portion of the 
slum housing market and thus to perpetuate the living 
conditions they are presumably intended to improve. If, 
instead, these monies were used to finance a publicly 
controlled housing development program, a new public 
asset could be created—and at no new expense to the tax- 
payer. In fact, by providing a hedge against continuing 
inflation of property values and housing costs, such a pro- 
gram could result in a long term economy of public 
funds. The more than $1 billion which is spent annually 
on housing could support, on 221d3 terms, an investment 
in low cost housing on the order of $10 billion. 

Such a program might be organized in a number of ways 
and under the aegis either of a public agency or of a 
publicly controlled non-profit corporation. 

For example, an appropriate public agency (either 
existing or ad hoc) could acquire and improve existing 
housing or construct new housing where suitably located 
sites are available using funds raised through the sale of 
state or municipal revenue bonds. These bonds would be 
secured and amortized by the guaranteed income from 
public assistance payments for housing. Since the debt 
service on such bonds is substantially lower than that for 
conventional mortgage funds (general obligations of 
the City of San Francisco currently earn about 434 per 
cent), the properties thus acquired could probably be op- 
erated so as to provide a sufficient return on invested 
capital to make funds available for improvements and 
regular expansion of the program while still charging 
lower rents than those for comparable private housing. 

Alternatively, a non-profit corporation could be formed 
to finance acquisition and improvement of property with 
private mortgages secured by long term leases with the 
local welfare agency. Under the terms of such a lease, the 
agency would contract to pay an annual rental for each 
property sufficient to secure the mortgage. The corpora- 
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tion, in turn, would contract to provide units to the 
agency's clients on an as-needed basis but remain free to 
rent "surplus" units on the private market at prevailing 
rates. Such private market activities could provide income 
to finance further improvements and/or acquisitions or 
to lower rents. 

In either case, welfare recipients would be assured a more 
stable supply of decent housing and both they and their 
fellow taxpayers would be provided a cushion against 
inflation in the private market. It is even possible, given 
the magnitude of welfare expenditures for housing, that 
such programs might have some generally deflationary 
effect upon local housing markets. 

Neither of these proposals is comprehensive and both 
provoke questions: 

* In view of the statutory prohibition of vendor pay- 
ments, how can program support be assured? 

* How could this program replace substandard housing 
with standard housing for the same money? There's not 
that much profit in slums. 

* Wouldn't such a program tend to create welfare 
ghettos? 

Although the most direct way to assure the channeling 
of welfare funds to a housing program would be to revise 
the law, this would not only deprive recipients of one of 
the few options they now have but, since the law is a 
Federal one, it would preclude any locally sponsored pro- 
gram without prior Federal action. But it is hardly likely 
that vendor payments would be necessary to assure sup- 
port by welfare recipients of such a housing program in 
the market that exists in most American cities today. San 
Francisco currently has a waiting list of 4,940 applicants 
for 5,736 existing units of public housing. While the 
rents offered by the sort of program proposed here could 
not be as low as public housing rents, no program offering 
a stable supply of decent housing at reasonable rents 
is going to want for tenants for a long time to come. The 
poor just have nowhere else to go. 

Clearly, all slum housing now occupied by welfare recipi- 
ents could not be replaced with standard housing at the 
present level of welfare payments. Some improvements 
are certainly possible immediately in areas where the level 
of payments is relatively high. But, as welfare payments 
increase, which they almost certainly will, such a program 
will be essential both to protect the public investment 
and to insure that it has its intended effect. 

Policies of integration seem to be more in vogue today 
among middle class bureaucrats than they are among the 
poor, who are demanding with increasing militancy to be 
provided with decent housing in the neighborhoods where 
they live instead of being shunted about in the service of 
some "improvement" program they've had no voice in. 
However, segregation is neither inherent nor intended in 
the proposals presented here. The funds involved could 
be used to acquire or construct dwellings of a variety of 
types in a variety of locations. In any event, the welfare 
recipient's choice of residence could hardly be more con- 
strained than it is now. 

The principal question to be answered is not whether 
welfare funds can be better used, but whether they will be. 
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THAMES- 
MEAD 


At the edge of London, 
a community for 60,000 
people is being built 

of prefabricated parts 


| 
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Thamesmead is a piece of hous- 
ing history under construction, 
under pressure. Its very 
somewhat staggering. The 1,600 
acres include a former arsenal, 
with the sturdy name Woolwich, 


site is 


bombed out in two wars, girdled 
with marshland with the poetic 
name Erith. Within the 
most populous city in the world, 


second 


London, it includes some four 
miles of riverfront. Back up a 
rise, overlooking the site, are 


the ruins of a medieval abbey. 

jut all else within 
townscape as tedious as tea with 
milk. It one 
bluntly industrial, like the Ford 
Motor plant at Dagenham across 


view is 2 


is, on the hand, 


the Thames, and, on the other 
trivially " 
with rows and rows of rowhouses 
stretching endlessly 
here and the central 
is old, much is 
where the old was bombed 
during World War II. 

In this dull landscape, Thames- 
mead is an event of geographic 
Its highrise apart- 


up 12 but 


hand, convention 

between 
city. Some 
new—sometimes 
out 


proportions. 


ments spear stories, 
that is not the real point. The 
the 


towers alone might possess 


tediousness familiar to govern- 
mental housing projects around 
the world. Instead, the powerful 
lift of Thamesmead results from 
the deliberate contrast of towers 


(foreground in photo, left) with 


acres of well-knit lowrise hous- 
ing of two basic types. The first 
type. five stories tall, is com- 


posed of two duplex apartments 


stacked over a raised ground 
under construc- 
the 


type is 


floor—as shown 
tion in the background of 
photograph. The 
three-story rowhouses, 


other 
not visible 
here, but shown under construc- 
tion on page 62. 

Because 


building regulations 


in this marshy locality forbid 
residential occupancy 
ground level, even after filling, 
first of 


materialized 


of the 
Thamesmead 
old 
separating cars 
leav- 
the 


the stage 


has the 


plan- 


ners’ dream of 


from the people by strata 


ing the bottom range for 


precious metal beasts and some 


storage, and beginning living 


space one level up. Much of the 
pedestrian circulation has been 
raised as well. With its first stage 
finished, 
achieves the pleasant architec- 
tural balance of Reston, Va., but 
at larger scale, without the toy- 
like character. 

When completed, Thames- 
mead will house some 60,000 
people, about the same number 


almost Thamesmead 


as America's single largest state- 
sided project, New York City's 
environmentally starved Co-op 
City. entirely 
government-sponsored, at pres- 
ent a project for subsidized ten- 
ants, but it will be broadened to 
include at least 20 percent of pri- 
vate participation. It is all being 
shaped by the ater London 
Council's own architectural and 
planning staff. And finally, but 
not least, it is being put together 
by 
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means of systems building, 
out of large concrete slab assem- 
blies precast under indoor indus- 
a hangar-like, 
on-site factory owned by the gov- 
ernmental client. It is the largest 
single building 


taking so far in Western Europe. 


trial conditions in 
under- 


systems 


Approaching systems with care 


The Greater London Coun- 
cil was out to prove things on 
various scales of values when 


it undertook Thamesmead. The 


GLC, successor government to 
the old London County Coun- 
cil, is one of the world's larg- 
est landlords, owning a total 


of some 260,000 dwelling units, 
most of them built between the 
wars. The 3,000-man 
architectural construction staff 
of the GLC is responsible also 
for all municipal structures in 
the firehouses, 
schools, colleges, magistrates 
sewage trei ment plants 
-everything public. Тһе те- 
sponsibility is not only for man- 


two world 


London area: 


courts, 


aging and making contracts, 
but for designing. The organ- 
ization is able to raise money 
by bond issue without too 
much difficulty and, indeed, 

her resented by the poorer 
county authorities throughout 
3ritain because the GLC can 


build to higher standards. 

И was with the higher stand- 
ards that the GLC designers be- 
the 
determination the 
plans by means of systems build- 
ing. The GLC planners and de- 
signers evidently decided to try 
to satisfy people living in a city, 
rather than a theoretical social 
stereotype. In the preceding sev- 
eral years, there had been wide- 
spread public and professional 
reaction against family housing 
solutions with total emphasis on 
highrise. Having laid the city 
out, including schools, stores, 
health facilities, space for indus- 
etc, they designed the first 


gan; only secondary was 


to execute 


try, 


(continued on page 63) 
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Thamesmead was started small, if 
4,000 dwelling units can be con- 
sidered small. The first stage is well 
back from the normal path of the 
river, near the commuting railroad 
to central London. Upon completion, 
there will be 15,000 units, high and 
low, with some industrial and much 
recreational land and water, includ- 
ing a large marina. Levees will pro- 
tect the land from the steep tide 
rise of the Thames; fill is barged in 
from the estuary and pumped into 
place hydraulically. The subsoil is 
soft, a deep layer of peat under the 
surface clay, requiring extensive pil- 
ing. But the GLC designers have been 
able to accept this philosophically, 
noting that 1,600 acres of riverfront 
land in London might not have been 
available, if it had been perfect 
building land. 
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Opposite: Aerial view of Thames- 
mead construction, Stage 1. In the 
center are four 13-story towers. Di- 
rectly beneath them in the fore- 
ground are three-story rowhouses. 
Running parallel to the road at left 
are linear, duplex houses, some of 
which, finished and occupied, are 
shown in photo at bottom. This page: 
Isometric drawing and floor plans of 
the linear houses and, at bottom, 
a typical four-apartment floor plan 
of the towers. 
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4,000 housing units with diver- 
sity in mind. 


The shapers were the chief | 


architect of the GLC, Hubert 
Bennett, with, as principal as- 
sociates, J. Whittle, J.G.H. 
Cairns, W. J. Appleton, 
D. T. Groves. They next arrived 
at a firm sketch design for the 
housing, set high performance 
specifications for material, and 
had surveyors estimate costs, 

Then the industrial 
approach. In Britain, as through- 
out Europe—and possibly, before 
long, throughout the U.S. too— 
the main reason for the systems 
approach is the saving of labor. 
Building craftsmen are in such 
short supply in Britain that com- 
pleting the first stage of Thames- 
mead might have necessitated 
bringing in craftsmen from all 
over the island if done conven- 
tionally, Cost entered too; the 
GLC knew that systems building 
should be cheaper, but not 
exactly by how much. 


entered 


To share savings 


This was the method estab- 
lished: the GLC proposed for 
Thamesmead a business arrange- 
the contractor 
would, in effect, operate a sys- 
tems setup for the GLC, with 
the client paying for the factory 
and equipment, including spe- 
cial cranes. If GLC's cost anal 
discovered that there were sub- 
stantial savings in systems build- 
ing by this pattern, the contrac- 
tor would share the benefit by a 
bonus arrangement up to 25 
rings. If sys- 
tems costs ran higher than the 
estimated conventional costs in 
the “target cost-value" scheme, 
the contractor would have to ac- 
cept a lower fee. 

Lowest bidder of the three in- 
vited contractors was Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitts, one of the 
big six in Britain, who are 
licensees for the French system 
developed by Balency & Schuhl. 
The Balency system, like the 
other two widespread French 
systems, consists of large con- 
crete loadbearing wall slabs, with 
castin heating, window frames, 


ment in which 


sa 


per cent of the 


plumbing, electrical conduits, 
and finishes, factory-formed in 
heated steel molds, The GLC 


architectural section then collab- 
orated Cubitts 
and production men and with 
the engineers of Balency & 
Schuhl, to adapt the system to 
the Thamesmead design. 

But, while these working 


with engineers 
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and | 


TOWER: TYPICAL PLAN 


drawings were being done, con- 
struction was already under way 
on the large factory to house the 
systems building process on the 
Thamesmead site, roads were 
being built for the special vans 
which would carry the concrete 
sections to the first stage, and 
construction had begun also on 
the first residential units, which 
were the five-story stacked du- 
plexes. This meant that the earli- 
est Thamesmead housing was not 
truly systems-built, but was what 
the British themselves refer to as 
Rat-trad, for rationalized-tradi- 
tional. It was yard-cast, not 
made indoors, and was erected 
with the assistance of scaffolding. 

What this early start achieved 
was the setting of architectural 
quality. It cost extra; rational- 
ized-traditional construction saves 
man hours, but at nothing the 
rate that the fully industrialized 
method can, as has been shown 
at Thamesmead since completion 
of the factory. All the Thames- 
mead tower flats and the row. 
housing have been craned into 
place straight from the stacking 
yard by w of delivery vans. 
The first Rat-trad duplex units 
will not be duplicated, but have 
been redesigned to be completely 
factory fabricated, which has 
meant a certain amount of sim- 
plification in their panels. But 
the architectural point was made. 


Criticism and rumors 


There is considerable criticism 
of Thamesmead in professional 
circles in London, with objec- 
tions centering on the whole 
idea of building such a large, 
even if varied, project, and on 
cost rumors. The GLC admits 
that the costs of the early units 
were up, but no higher than 
might be expected in setting up 
a large manufacturing process. 
The British national government 
has instituted a national yard- 
stick for subsidized housing, and 
Thamesmead's costs are above 
it, at about 5,500 £ construc- 
tion costs and 1,500 £ land 
costs per average unit. But those 
yardstick figures were set after 
Thamesmead had been qualified 
for national assistance. Now, 
with the factory running full 
blast, it is expected that unit 
costs will be brought down con- 
siderably, rather than rising as 
is more usual. For опе thing, 
the costs of the molds will be 
written off after the first 4,000 
units have been made, although 
they will still be usable for thou- 
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sands of more units. Another 
object of write-off will be the 
big cranes. Belt-tightening will 
be going on all over England, 
and Thamesmead will be much 
more capable of doing it than 
projects undertaken convention- 
ally. Until the long-range econo- 
mies of full production and 
write-off of capital investments 
appear, however, it may be that 
some of Thamesmead’s notable 
amenities may be pinched, such 
as the landscaping around its 
lakes, the first of which has al- 
ready been installed. 


The site plan survives 


A considerably greater ten- 


sion about the future of Thames- | 


mead was relieved not long ago 
when a governmental decision 
was made to dig a tunnel under 
the Thames near the middle of 
the project. This (see model 
photo) had been the original in- 
tent of the planners, but a sus- 
pension bridge seemed more 
probable for a time when it be- 
came evident that it would save 
millions of pounds over the 
tunnel. It would also have mur- 


dered Thamesmead's site plan, | 


of course. 

Another lift came not long 
ago when Hubert Bennett's de- 
sign team was awarded the 1969 
ward for architecture and town 


planning by the Union Interna- | 


tionale des Architectes for 
Thamesmead, Bennett, а York- 
shireman, evinced polite pl 
ure, but professed no illusions 
that Thamesmead itself was yet 
won. “We have got to hang on 


to the conception—to the piece | 


of sculpture—and that is going 
to be a problem for 15 years. We 
have got to ensure that over that 
period it will get better and bet- 
ter, not worse and worse.” If this 
professional and his colleagues 
can keep the end product of 
their housing factory up to the 
1968 and 1969 models, shown 
here stacked outside the assembly 
line in the storage yard, these 
architects and planners will be 
winning a good many more 
prizes from the world’s urbanists. 
Thamesmead is a piece of hous- 
ing history under construction, 
under pressure. 


In the component storage yard out- 
side the precasting plant at Thames- 
mead, a traveling crane transfers a 
selected wall panel onto a specially 
designed trailer truck waiting below. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Stewart L. Galloway, 
page 58; Robin Ross, page 64. 


LA LUZ 


The smallest new town to date is more impressive 


in terms of urban design than most of the big ones 
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Half a dozen miles to the north- 
west of Downtown Albuquerque 
on a 500-acre tract overlooking 
the Rio Grande, three remar 

able young men have started to 
build a new community that is 
much more truly Spanish than 
just about any other in New 
Mexico. The name of the com- 


Raven, the develo: 
ers, and Antoine Predock, tl 
(La Luz is his first 
commission). To date, they have 
than 
and a small 
area; and, yet, this little cluster 
contains 


and Didier 
architect 


built fewe two dozen 


houses recreation 
of true-adobe houses 
within it the germ of some im- 


munity is La Luz; the three | portant urban concepts. 


oung men are Ray Graham III 


To those who know Spain, 


the picture below may suggest a 
sort of miniature Avila. Though 
Predock is no historicist, he did 
Spain 
University 


spend nine months in 
(under a 
scholarship) and was clearly in- 
fluenced by its urban forms and 
spaces. (Another influence: the 
1 pueblos.) 


how- 


lumbia 


clustering in Ind 


Such obvious analogies, 


ever, miss the important points 


of La Luz. This little develop- 
very serious effort to 
demonstrate at least three prin- 
ciples applicable to urban situa 
tions, big and small, almost any 
First, it is an attempt to 
show how land can be improved 

rather than 
econd, it is an 
attempt to show how housing 
clustered without ever 


ment is 


where: 


by development, 
spoiled by it; 


can be 


From across the mesa, La Luz looks like a miniature Spanish fortress-town 
rendered in adobe (far left). Below: interior pedestrian space with fountain 
and pool at the center of the first cluster of houses. Bottom: new group of 
houses is under construction to the south of the first cluster. 


becoming cramped; and, third, 
it is an attempt to show how, on 
an almost miniscule scale, spaces 
between buildings can be organ- 
ized so as to separate cars from 
pedestrians; and to show, also, 
how intimate private outdoor 
spaces can be separated from— 
but related to—generous public 
outdoor ar 

La Luz i 


a successful demon- 


other 
concepts as well—particularly in 
the area of working with climate 
and with natural assets. But these 
three principles make La Luz 
especially intriguing: 

@ The 50С acres acquired by 
the two young developers repre- 
sent a one-mile frontage on the 
Rio Grande. By clustering their 
buildings in tight, “Mediter- 


stration of a number of 


ranean” groupings the devel- 
opers and their architect will 
be able to save nearly 200 


acres from the usu 
structive development. Looking 
east from the first cluster of 
houses, toward Albuquerque and 
the mountains beyond, there is 
now a harsh, semi-arid mesa— 
then a belt of lush, flood- 
plain trees along the river. It is 


1 sort of de- 


and 


a spectacular view—and on a 
recent day it changed, in a mat- 
ter of minutes, from brilliant 
sunlight to a near-tornado pan- 
orama. Most developers would 
buy such a site for its spectacular 
assets-and then proceed to de- 
stroy the very assets that made 
the site worth buying. Predock 
and his clients, by preserving 
the 200 along the Rio 


acres 


Grande, will have their cake and 
eat it, too. 

e The clustering of the first 
couple of dozen houses is an- 
other demonstration of intelli- 
gent planning. It is almost im- 
possible to find a single room 
in any one of these tightly knit 
units that has its privacy—or its 
views—compromised by any of the 
neighboring houses. The houses 


step up on the mesa, each over 
looking the one below; parapets 
on balconies screen out every- 
thing but the range of moun- 
tains to the east; and the small 
patios, back and front, together 
with the splitlevel interiors, 
convey a sense of space lacking 
in most suburban developments 
€ Finally, in this first little 
cluster of houses at La Luz, the 


cars have been successfully sepa- 
rated from the 
There is a small peripheral 
loop-road, screened from view 


pedestrians. 


by bermed-up embankments, 
and this road leads to garages, 
either in back of the houses, or 
beneath them. And then there 
is an interior pedestrian space, 
with lawns and fountains, which, 


in turn, opens out toward the 


200-acre public lands to the east. 

All the houses turn their 
backs to the west, whence the 
harsh winds come. They open 
up with walls of glass toward 
Downtown Albuquerque and the 
mountains to the east. The 
views are spectacular, day and 
night. The adobe walls, with 
their insulating and heat-reten- 
tive qualities—together with the 


Most of the rowhouses shown in the plan (below) are completed; others 
are under construction. There are three basic houseplans to date, with 
varying bedroom arrangements. Small building at north end of cluster con- 
tains administrative offices. Left: pedestrian walks criss-cross the cluster. 


cross-ventilation created in each 
unit—make the air conditioning 
that has been provided almost 
unnecessary. 

La Luz not only 
stration in creative conservation, 
id planning. It 
also, a show of courage. 

Most suburban development 
around  Albuque plain 
awful—imitative 


demon- 


architecture, 


que is 
of the 


worst | (Schools already exist nearby.) 


that has despoiled Southern 
California, If the first phase at 
La Luz turns out to be a finan- 
cial success (the houses sell for 
$29- $40,000 each, which includes 
a share in the park along the 
Rio Grande), then the develop- 
ers will go on in the same vein, 

Iding shops, offices, apartments, 
and further community facilities. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Opposite page: exterior and interior of some of the two-level houses. Parapets 
around terraces are high enough to screen out automobile and pedestriar 
traffic. Below: Unlike most “adobe” construction in New Mexico, La Luz uses 
real adobe block made nearby. Finish is stucco. 


And if 
Luz may, some d 


ll this comes true, La 
y soon, become 
the core of a Greate 
que. For the city is moving to- 
ward the west, beyond the Rio 
Grande to the Rio Puerco, and 
will soon envelop these precious 
500 acres. Hopefully, then, а Li 
urban 
s anothe: 


Albuquer- 


Luz—conceived as 
satellite, rather than 
piece of suburbia—will be 


an 


an example and a center in this 
beautiful valley. 


La Luz Project—Phase |, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Owner: Ovenwest Corporation. 
Architect: Antoine Predock. Engineers: 
James Innes (structural); Coupland, 
Moran & Associates (mechanical). 
General contractor: Gunnar Dahlquist. 
Building area: 37,800 sq. ft. Cost (ex- 
cluding fees and financing): $567,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Jerry Goff 


WOODLAWN GARDENS 


A 22143 project in which the participants have been 
concerned as much with process as with product 


Eight years after its inception, 
the largest lowrise 22143 project 
in the country is under construc- 
tion in Chicago, The fact that 
Woodlawn Gardens is being 
built at all is a tribute to the 
tenacity of the key participants, 
and their determination to carve 
out new roles for themselves in 
the process. 

The developer of these 504 
units of housing is one of the 
strongest community organiza- 
tions in the country, The Wood- 
lawn Organization, or TWO. 
Originally aided by Saul Alin- 
sky, TWO is an umbrella group 
of 115 autonomous organizations 
in the mid-South Side of Chi- 
cago. The struggle TWO had 
with the Chicago Department of 
Urban Renewal—for a role in 
planning the project and devel- 
oping it (in conjunction with 
the Kate Maremont Foundation) 
—is an example of its concern 
with the “how” as much as the 
"what," since the “һом” very 
much affects the “what.” 

Metropolitan Structures Inc. 
shares this concern. The devel- 
oper of enterprises as large as 
the new town of Nun's Island 
near Montreal, MSI here as- 
sumed the relatively minor role 
of general contractor. But its 
contribution was the major one 
of bringing in an unusually high 
number of black subcontractors. 

And, although Woodlawn 
Gardens was “a people's project 
from the very beginning,” ас- 
cording to Rev. Arthur Brazier, 
president of TWO, the project 
is definitely architect-designed. 
Stanley Tigerman, the architect 
of Woodlawn Gardens, is proud 
of designing "exactly what the 
people wanted." He is also 
proud of having used his own 
expertise. He has shared, not 
abdicated, responsibility. 
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Each of the participants has 
gone to some lengths to make 
the final product “unproject- 
like," yet each has been as much 
concerned with process as with 
product. The finished buildings 
will not show that hundreds of 
people had their say in the de- 
sign process, or that 40 per cent 
of the subcontractors were black, 
yet these facts are as important 
to any measurement of progress 
as the new housing that is the 
visible result of eight years’ work. 


An agreement with the city 


In the early 1960s, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago wanted to ex- 
pand its South Campus; TWO 
was actively opposed. Wood- 
lawn seemed an ideal community 
to move blacks out of and 
whites into, because of the uni- 
versity, but residents of Wood- 
lawn were in no mood to go. 

Woodlawn is five minutes 
from the lake, and 12 minutes 
from the Loop. It has two of the 
best parks in Chicago, and 
one of the best institutions in 
the entire Midwest (the Mu- 
seum of Science and Indus- 
try). Because of the lake, it is 
ten degrees cooler, in the sum- 
mer, than many other parts of 
Chicago. (“According to Amer- 
ican standards,” says Brazier, 
"blacks aren't supposed to be 
that near the lake; we're sup- 
posed to be near the river.") 

Brazier explains the decision 
to stay and fight. "Every ethnic 
group wants to build up its own 
community; we don't want to 
migrate from one place to the 
next. Some people call it gilding 
the ghetto, but what's wrong 
with making your own com- 
munity a desirable place to live?" 
He's opposed to anyone's being 
forcibly confined, though. “Every- 
thing in an area might be gold, 


but you should have the oppor- 
tunity to move out, into the 
brass community, if you want." 

Back in 1961, TWO was 
launched on this issue. It sat in 
at the Mayor's office, with up to 
700 persons at a time, using 
techniques of protest and per- 
suasion that were then almost 
unknown. In 1963, TWO with- 
drew its opposition to the 
campus expansion in exchange 
for the city's agreement to des- 
ignate a three-block segment of 
Cottage Grove Avenue for ur- 
ban renewal At that time, re- 
calls Brazier, “22143 housing was 
hailed as a panacea for poor peo- 
ple's housing, although we have 
since realized it is not.” (In- 
come limits for Woodlawn Gar- 
dens are set at $6,400 for one 
person, $10,500 for a family of 
six. But the Chicago Housing 
Authority will subsidize 50 per 
cent of the units; a family 
could pay as little as $80 for 
a three-bedroom unit.) 

The three-block strip on Cot- 
tage Grove, between 60th and 
63rd Streets, was the only acre- 
age that could be developed 
without displacing many people. 
It was a worn-out commercial 
strip, with only seven families 
living on it. The major occu- 
pant, a furniture store, will re- 
locate to a new two-story build- 
ing elsewhere on the site. 


Brazier realized that whoever | 


controlled the land could deter- 
mine what would be built on it. 
Taking part in the planning, 
therefore, was not enough; 
TWO wanted to participate in 
the development, too. They had 
heard of the Kate Maremont 
Foundation through its rehabili- 
tation work, and together they 
set up the TWO-KMF Develop- 
ment Association (with TWO 
in the majority on the board of 


directors). “We һай people 
power and they had money 
power,” says Brazier, “but we 
never considered ourselves the 
inferior partner—people are as 
important as money.” 


А systemless system 

One of the first things that 
TWO spelled out for the archi- 
tect was no elevators and no 
long corridors. (There are two 
elevator buildings, but only four 
stories high.) TWO also insisted 
that the project not seem like a 
project—no endless repetition of 
identical buildings. 

Tigerman was asked to pro- 
vide as many units (and as many 
with three bedrooms) as possible. 
The final number of 504, there- 
fore, does not cover the 1,150 
families being displaced by the 
campus expansion, but nobody 
in the community—repeat, no- 
body—wanted tall buildings. As 
it is, the density of 55 du's/acre 
at Woodland Gardens is higher 
than the public housing built in 
Chicago since the war (which 
varies from 45 to 49 du's/acre). 
Whatever Chicago's block after 
block of public housing does to 
its own tenants, it has made 
Woodlawn people, among oth- 
ers, adamantly opposed to high- 
rise buildings in any form. 

Tigerman's  "systemless sys- 
tem"—the result of 100 prelim- 
inary schemes—is a basic module 
of six units that is capable of 
combination in different ways 
throughout the site. This “mod- 
ule of six" has two apartments 
on the ground floor (each with 
three bedrooms) and four du- 
plexes above (two with two bed- 
rooms, two with three bed- 
rooms). The small side of the 
T-shaped module can always be 
windowless, and the modules 
can be then joined to form 
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View into one of the segments of the 
three-block-long Woodlawn Gardens. 
The community wanted the project 
to be as "unprojectlike" as possible; 
and the architect has answered this 
by making units combine in various 
ways around their own open space. 
People will belong to the small com- 
munity outside their own private 
doors rather than to the larger 
"project." Woodlawn Gardens is the 
result of eight years' effort by The 
Woodlawn Organization to obtain 
housing for people displaced by the 
South Campus expansion of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. TWO struggled 
with the city to keep the develop- 
ment free of highrise buildings. 
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buildings of 12, 18, and 24 units. | sign. It was necessary to illumi- 


To avoid the institutional 
quality that comes from exact 
duplication, block after block, 
each segment of the project is 
centered on its own open space. 
Residents of each block will 
work with Tigerman after they 
move in, deciding what to put 
into their tot-lots and open 
space—with a total budget of 
$32,000. (Thus far, the client 
has been represented primarily 
by TWO's housing and planning 
committees, Tigerman has met 
with up to 20 people at a time, 
making presentations to groups 
of more than 1,000. This next 
phase of citizen 
will be another new experience 
for renters and architect alike.) 

Even though the blocks are 
separate, the project as a whole 


participation 


has a structure. On each side of 
the street, a secondary move 
ment system runs the length of 
the project as an alternate to 
the sidewalk. This "movement- 
way" leads to different stopping 
places along the way, and shapes 
the space of each block uniquely 
as it connects the blocks with 
each other. 

Because so much of the site 
is taken up by buildings and 
parking, Tigerman 
make the parking areas seem 
"less parkinglike." Тһе black- 
top surfacing is therefore not 
confined to parking areas, but 


sought to 


reaches into the heart of the de- 
velopment. Here it acts as a 
counterpoint to the white-sur- 
faced movementway. Some of 
this extra blacktop serves as play 
space, some keeps the walkway 
clear of the windows, and some 
surrounds the garbage areas that 
are indented into the ground 
floor of each module of six. 
Considerations of safety and 


maintenance affected the de- 
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nate the parking areas and walk- 
way, but lights are so located on 
the ends of the buildings as to 
avoid shining into the apart- 
Laundry 
placed in a single location on 
each block, rather than in each 
building, to provide safety in 


ments, machines are 


numbers. The windowless walls 
facing the street and alley will 
be covered with ivy, to make 
inviting to spray- 
painted Walks are 
rounded to keep people from 


them less 
grafhti 
cutting corners; and at the 
periphery of the project the 
grassy areas will also be bermed 
to keep pedestrians off 


“Don’t let anyone tell you” 


The apartments are minimal 
but not mean, As hoped, every- 
one in the two-bedroom and 
three-bedroom apartments has 
his own entrance directly from 
outdoors. (Terraces and bal- 
conies were too expensive, but 
there is extra space at the top 
of these 126 stairs for two or 
These 
apartments also have their own 
back door to the garbage and 
storage areas. Size of bedrooms, 


three persons to sit.) 


closets, ес. was fixed by FHA 
standards; and economy dictated 
such arrangements as the back- 
to-back plumbing. 

In the duplexes, each apart- 
ment has no more than three 
(another 
economy), but the windows are 


windows per floor 


so ample and well-finished, in a 
bronze-color baked enamel, that 
they give the project one of its 
few touches of luxury. 
Construction is conventional— 
wood frame, concrete block (not 
exposed), and brick facing—in 
order to keep costs low, and to 
enable the largest number of 
small (black) subcontractors to 


ГЁ ELEVATOR 
BUILDING 


FURNITURE 
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EAST 63 STREET 


work on the job. But there are 
innovations. The flooring is of 
34-in. plywood over the joists, 
covered with 15% ins. of poured 
concrete—for a cheaper and more 
fireproof job than the standard 
wood floor. 

Large-sized bricks are used, 
which reduces labor costs (and 
also tends to reduce the scale of 
the entire project). The soldier 
course above and below the 
windows and at the parapet is 
the only embellishment in this 
otherwise unpretentious design. 

In an architecture of solids 
and voids, Tigerman felt that 
the exterior stairs should be en- 
closed; an open stair would look 
too flimsy. The architect made 
many such esthetic decisions. 
But having accepted the basic 
requirements laid down to him 
by TWO-no highrise buildings, 
no inside corridors or entries, 
no project atmosphere—he saw 
a number of his design decisions 
go unquestioned. 

It wasn't that Tigerman didn't 
argue about highrise. He be- 
lieves that the community made 
a mistake not to have one or two 
tall buildings, but he saw no 
way to break through their 
hatred of highrise. “The mod- 
el of this community now is the 
white middle-class lawn, and the 
townhouse. We did more than 
accommodate their ideas; we 
made their feelings work. As the 
wealthy aspire to  polyhedral 
lightweight solutions, or as 
'sidewalk-in-the-sky' schemes be- 
come better known, these may 
become the models for middle 
and lower income groups. But 


not now." 

Tigerman admits that the 
whole problem might be differ- 
ent today; the young militants 
were not around then to be part 
of this project. But he doesn't 
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believe in a Black Architecture: 
“The aim is a decent urban en- 
vironment." (The street num- 
bers on the exterior doors will 
be done in black nationalist 
colors, though—green, red, and 
black—and in supergraphics.) 

As Brazier sees it, "A com- 
munity should decide within it- 
self what's best for it, then stand 
together. Don't let anyone tell 
you what's best, Not Tigerman, 
not Mayor Daley, not anyone." 
The DUR had tried to force 
highrise on the community for 
several years, but TWO stood 
firm. "If you're going to decide 
wrong, then decide wrong. May- 
be we made a mistake in not 
having highrise. But we can't 
say the DUR is responsible for 
anything we may not like here. 
We are responsible." 

Brazier expects the project to 
have a big impact when people 
move in and see what they've 
fought for. They'll glory in it— 
but only for a while. “There's 
so much left to be done.” 


A few problems 

For several years during the 
design stage, Metropolitan Struc- 
tures lent Bennet Greenwald to 
the project. (His father was the 
late builder and entrepreneur, 
Herbert Greenwald, who v 
first to see the greatness of Mies 
and put it into steel and glass.) 

"If TWO had only wanted to 
show that a black community 
could make its own decisions, 
they could have done it in one 
acre instead of nine, with one 
million dollars instead of nine. 
But they wanted to solve a real 
problem," says Greenwald. 

In the process, they ran into 
quite a few problems. Economic 
for one, although the project 
has worked out at $11.50 per 
sq. ft for the construction. 
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The site extends 125 ft. into the 
block on one side, 120 ft. on the 
other—up to the alleys that run the 
length of these and almost all 
blocks in Chicago. Except for two low 
elevator buildings and a one-story 
community building, the project is 
made up of the typical “module of 
Six" (below), which has six apart- 
ments on its three floors, and com- 
bines to form buildings of up to 24 
apartments. Even in this narrow site, 
there is a tree-lined pathway system 
meandering through the development 
and linking the internal open spaces. 
Perpendicular parking aiong the al- 
leys is legally permissible, but the 
City held out for the situation shown. 
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Other problems were political. 
"If you don't have the goodwill 
. of the city and the FHA, says 
Greenwald, “this kind of proj- 
ect doesn't get done. In the end 
we had it, but it was a struggle." 
Tigerman also refers to the 
struggle. "The DUR didn't vol- 
unteer anything. TWO had to 
squeeze it out of them." Tiger- 
man cites the many delays by 
the city, and bemoans the fact 
that a project like this must take 
eight years. He did, however, de- 
mand and obtain the 27 build- 
ing permits in one day, a feat 
that probably makes him а leg- 
end—or worse—in the city's eyes. 
In any case, the city will prob- 
ably now claim as much credit 
as it can for Woodlawn Gardens, 
although it is unlikely that many 
people in Woodlawn will accept 
that interpretation. 


Getting black subcontractors 


The biggest problem that 
Metropolitan Structures set it- 
self was getting as many black 
subcontractors as possible. It 
was a major effort—getting lists 
of people from TWO and Oper- 
ation Breadbasket, contacting 
them and advising on the bid- 
ding. “А low bid won't do me 
any good,” says Mike Chuck, 
supervisor of construction, 

MSI refused the request of a 
bank to be the personal guaran- 
tor on several loans to subcon- 
tractors, feeling that this would 
be the wrong business relation- 
ship. Greenwald talks about the 
problem of money: “The reason 
many small subcontractors stay 
small is that they can't find the 
borrowing wedge. They can't 
get a loan unless they're finan- 
cially responsible, with a good 
Dun & Bradstreet rating, and 
they can't get that unless they've 
borrowed money. Loans should 
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be made on another basis than 
past financial responsibility." 

One of the most creative ef- 
forts by MSI was the formation 
of a consortium of black elec- 
trical contractors, called ABCD, 
to handle a large contract that 
was beyond the capabilities of 
any single firm. A number of 
work areas have multiple sub- 
contractors—two of the brick- 
laying subs are black, and three 
of the painting subs. “They tell 
me no one has put in as much 
effort as we have," says Mike 
Chuck. "It gives a certain sense 
of satisfaction; the construction 
business is pretty monotonous." 

The firm has continually gone 
beyond what a general contrac- 
tor might be expected to do. 
Bennet Greenwald is currently 
arguing with the city about 
trees. “They want to put in 
shallow-root trees, which will 
tear up the sidewalks and foun- 
dations. I want deep-root trees. 
This project will be around for 
50 or 60 years, more like 120; 
I'd like to build it right." He is 
actually furious that one apart- 
ment will have to look out on 
the Nelson Brothers furniture 
store, inside the project area, 
which is being built two stories 
high instead of an agreed-upon 
single story. 

But if MSI did more than 
what it might have done (in- 
cluding paying Tigerman a 
small retainer for several years, 
before the project was assured 
of going ahead), it also did less. 
Says Bernard Weisbourd, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Structures, 
“We were not the decision-mak- 
ers here; it was their thing, not 
ours. We only made our knowl- 
edge available.” 

And if the contractor went 
beyond his usual role, so did the 
architect. Tigerman and TWO 


wrote the program which the 
DUR would ordinarily have set 
forth, establishing heights, den- 
sities, etc. 

And Tigerman probably had 
an indirect effect on the selec- 
tion of the TWO-KMF submis- 
sion. The DUR usually made 
these decisions according to the 
highest bidder, until 1963, when 
Tigerman, as chairman of the 
AIA planning committee, urged 
the city to set up an architec- 
tural review board to do its 
judging. He also suggested the 
people to be appointed—Walter 
Netsch, Bruce Graham, Bud 
Goldberg, Harry Weese, Ben 
Weese, Ed Dart, etc. "It was a 
very autocratic thing to do," he 
says, “telling the city, ‘kindly 
use the best people, but they 
did it. And they like the arrange- 
ment. The schemes judged by 
this board are now becoming 
visible all over Chicago." 

Tigerman's commitment to 
the project has been intense. 
"You can't just go in and get 
out. It's an ongoing thing." This 
attitude appears also in the de- 
sign of a model apartment by 
Jo Ann Gray. The model will be 
only the product; the process 
will include a once-a-week ses- 
sion with residents, giving infor- 
mation on where to buy good in- 
expensive furniture (with com- 
parative interest rates), and how 
to make some items at home. 

Supervision of the project is 
constant. The Tigerman office 
has a full-time man in the store- 
front construction office, half a 
block from the site. It takes him 
several hours to go from one 
end of the project to the other, 
and he also handles the paper 
work, which amounts, on an 
FHA job, "to a mass about equal 
to the size of the buildings." 

Like some of the more 


thoughtful students today, Ti- 
german believes that the pro- 
fession isn’t solving the real 
problems, and that the architect 
is afraid to exercise his real 
power, and exerts no morality 
whatsoever in accepting clients. 
"But I don't agree with the ones 
who say that anything the com- 
munity puts together, accident- 
ally, will be beautiful. I prefer 
to work in areas where there 
are real problems to be solved, 
but this doesn't preclude an 
esthetic.” 

He doesn’t believe that an 
architectural degree is necessary, 
“but you do have to know how 
to build.” His own schooling 
adds up to only three years. He 
flunked out of MIT as a fresh- 
man, then, after eight years of 
day-and-night apprenticeship, 
and registration, he went to Yale 
for a B.Arch. and M.Arch., do- 
ing each in a year. 

His experience at Woodlawn 
Gardens has been an education 
in itself. "Process in architecture 
has been implicit, kept private 
to the architect; while the prod- 
uct has been explicit—there it is. 
I prefer the reverse. Let the 
process be explicit—an open, 
honest, rigorous confrontation 
with the client. And let the 
product be implicit, requiring 
participation to complete it. It 
should be fulfilled by the peo- 
ple who inhabit it. We're 
through with the product as an 
art form, a thing in itself. People 
are tired of being given, shown, 
handed down something precon- 
ceived and already complete 
without them.” The years spent 
with TWO on Woodlawn Gar- 
dens have taught Tigerman to 
see a difference between process 
and product, and, as an architect, 
to value them both. 

—ELLEN Perry BERKELEY 
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Below left: Forty per cent of the sub- 
contractors are black. Below right: 
the two elevator buildings are four 
stories high, with parking at ground 
floor. Bottom: A "residential" at- 
mosphere, despite high density of 
55 du's per acre. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
Woodlawn Gardens, Cottage Grove 
Ave. 60 to 63 Sts., Chicago, lll. 
Owner: TWO-KMF Development Asso- 
ciation (formed by The Woodlawn 
Organization and Kate Maremont 
Foundation). Architect: Stanley Tiger- 
man. Engineers: The Engineers Col- 
laborative (structural); Wallace & 
Migdal (mechanical). G ral con 
tractor: Metropolitan Structures Inc. 
Building area: 475,007 sq. ft. Con- 
struction cost: $7,502,620. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Philip A. Turner. 


NINE-G COOPERATIVE 


Nine adjoining brownstones in New York City 
are now a single building combining the 
best of both townhouse and elevator building 
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Built as a unit in the 1890s, nine 
brownstones on West 93rd Street, 
N.Y.C., have been transformed 
in a way that cuts across the in- 
tention of the original builder. 
The redesign has added a cor- 
ridor connecting the nine build- 
ings, an elevator in the center, 
and a new facade at the rear 
(right), and gives a new lease on 


life to a block that was about to 
undergo major surgery. 

Duplexes on the two floors at 
bottom and top make a sandwich 
of the self-contained middle floor 
(see plans overleaf). Apa 
cut through party v and 
floors to solve the individual re- 
quirements of the 34 tenants. 
The renovation has already 
proven its worth to members of 
the new Nine-G nonprofit cor- 
poration, who have paid an aver- 
age of only $5,950 for each half- 
slice of brownstone (or about 
$20,000 for a floor-through du- 
plex). The Nine-G Coop has 
also proven a point with the 
architects, Edelman & Salzman— 
that they can work with 34 sepa- 
rate clients without losing their 
shirts or their sanity. 


The original houses were 
thought too small—20 ft. wide, 
30 to 40 ft. deep—to be worth 
saving, in the city’s West Side 
urban renewal plan. But when 
a developer sought to build an 
even taller building than the al- 
lowed ten stories, local opposi- 
tion took form. The Little Old 
New York Citizens Committee, 
formed in 1962 to help families 
find brownstones in the renewal 
area, got together enough people 
to save these as a group. After a 
financing study, the architects 
suggested making it a coop. 

From the front, the nine ap- 
pear still separate. Front stoops 
were removed, and three small 
lobbies provided. The rear facade 


is entirely new, though, in fenes- 
tration and location—houses had 
been of varied depth because of 
an old pathway running diagon- 
ally through the block. 

The combination of elevator 
building and brownstone has ob- 
vious appeal, combining the con- 
venience and safety of one with 
the amenities and home-like 
feeling of the other. The archi- 
tects suggest the technique for 
new or existing buildings, as a 
way to preserve the scale of a 
neighborhood. They envision it 
as a way to keep the side streets 
for low buildings only; these 
would feed off the elevators of 
the highrise along the major 
avenues. 
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Corridors connect the original nine brownstones on all but top and bottom 
floors. The third floor (not shown) has one-story apartments sandwiched 
between duplexes; the fourth floor (not shown) is primarily a bedroom floor 
for the handsomely skylighted living-dining areas above. Major new features 
are the central elevator and garbage chute, fire escape and balcony along the 
rear, community recreation area outdoors beyond the private courtyards. 
Costs of about $20 per sq. ft. compare with renovation costs on a single 
brownstone today, of about $25 (the difference is partly in the economies 
of a larger job, partly in the lower costs, generally, when this job began). 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Nine-G Cooperative, 19-35 W. 93 St., New York, N.Y. Architects: Edelman & 
Salzman. Engineers: Richard Hill (mechanical). Building area: 46,946 sq. ft., 
plus 9,389 in cellar. Construction cost: $817,148. Financing: 40-year 
mortgage from Fanny May, insured by FHA under section 213. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna, except page 80, Harold Edelman. 
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SCOTLAND, MARYLAND 


A new townhouse development has firmly reestablished 
a century-old Negro community threatened with oblivion 
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Out along Seven Locks Road, 
nestled in the green, rolling ter- 
rain of suburban Washington, 
D.C., is a nearly completed town- 
house development that looks 
more or less like any other white, 
middle-class subdivision. 

But it isn't. The townhouse 
project (partial view, left) is 
being built by and for the resi- 
dents of Scotland, Ма, а 
community of about 50 low- 
income Negro families who have 
pooled their land, their deter- 
mination, and their hopes to 
produce the new housing. The 
result is something of a miracle 
in the low-income housing field, 
yet it took five long years of 
pushing, pulling, cajoling, ma- 
nipulating—and seemingly end- 
less waiting—to bring it off. 

Scotland's prolonged, tortuous 
battle for decent housing and 
a better way of life has not been 
waged against the exclusionary 
attitudes of lily-white suburbia. 
On the contrary, literally dozens 
of Scotland's white neighbors, 
church groups, and civic leaders 
in Montgomery County have 
given help and encouragement 
to the venture. Nor has it been 
a struggle against the adminis- 
trators of federal housing pro- 
grams. They have all cooperated 
fully—if not always courageously. 
The real villains in the Scotland 
story are not people, but rules, 
regulations, and bureaucratic red 
tape, which almost stifled the 
project on several occasions. 

For all that, you won't find a 
Scotland resident who will say 
it hasn't been worth the effort. 
The new townhouse develop- 
ment will not only provide the 
people of Scotland with their 
first experience of living in de- 
cent housing, it will firmly re- 
establish а century-old com- 
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munity that was threatened with 
extinction five years ago. 
The threat came from two 


outside interests which con- 
verged on Scotland in 1964 (Oct. 
'66 issue). The Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission wanted to ac- 
quire about two-thirds of the 
community's heavily wooded 
land, which Scotland's families 
and their ancestors had owned 
since Civil War days. And the 
remainder of the property was 
being coveted by real estate 
speculators, who were pressur- 
ing the families to sell at ridicu- 
lously low prices. 

Even though the families were 
living in a collection of dilapi- 
dated, overcrowded shacks (see 
one example above), the sale of 
their land and houses offered 
an even bleaker alternative. 
First of all, no resident stood to 
gain a significant amount from 
the sale, since the property had 
been split up over the years to 
the point where few individuals 
owned as much as a quarter of 
an acre. (One owner's parcel 
amounted to 1/348th of an acre!) 
Secondly, there was no low-in- 
come housing in Montgomery 
County and the families 
couldn't have afforded anything 
better. Their only real housing 
alternative was the Negro ghetto 
of Washington, which the fam- 


ilies considered a definite step | 
downward. “We were caught be- 
tween the buzzard and the 
hawk," said one resident, Mrs. 
Geneva Mason (below). 

It looked as though Scotland 
would quietly disappear until a 
seemingly unimportant event 
occurred just before Christmas of 
1964. Onto the scene came Mrs. 
Joyce Siegel, a housewife from 
nearby Bethesda, who drove up 
to deliver a load of toys for 
Scotland's children. It was Mrs. 
Siegel's first look at the com- 
munity, and she was horrified by 
what she saw and heard—so 
much so that she immediately 
set about rallying support for 
Scotland from the white resi- 
dents of nearby communities. 

Many individuals, church 
groups, and civic leaders pledged 
their help, giving Scotland its 
first reason to hope that the de- 
struction of their community 
might not be a foregone conclu- 
sion. Together, the people of 
Scotland and their white neigh- 
bors formed a new organization, 
Save Our Scotland (SOS), to do 
battle against the outside threats. 

The fight turned out to be 


relatively easy: the park commis- 
sion readily agreed to halt the 
expansion of its park until a 
community plan could be drawn 
up; and the Scotland residents, 
with their hopes renewed, simply 
ignored the speculators. 

With the immediate threats 
out of the way, Scotland began 
working up a housing solution. 
The community and its neigh- 
bors formed a new, nonprofit 
corporation called Scotland 
Community Development Inc. 
(SCD). The corporation devised 
the broad outlines of a housing 
program under which the resi- 
dents would pool their land, 
totaling about 50 acres, sell off 
all but about 12 acres to the park 
commission, and use the income 
to finance construction of a 100- 
unit development under the fed- 
eral 221d3 program. 

Then SCD applied for a dem- 
onstration planning grant from 
the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency (HUD's predecessor). 
In July of 1965, HHFA Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver, not- 
ing that the Scotland situation 
was typical of “numerous slum 
pockets in which land is owned 
by long-term residents who have 
not the means to rehabilitate 
housing that has become dilapi- 
dated,” announced that the cor- 
poration had been granted 
578,400. “Тһе demonstration in 
Scotland, within the orbit of the 
nation’s capital,” said Weaver, 
“will be of nationwide interest, 
and help show the way to a solu- 
tion of similar problems else- 
where.” 

At that point, Scotland need- 
ed professional planning and 
architectural help. It came from 
Rurik F. Ekstrom, a young archi- 
tect in nearby Potomac who had 
heard about the community апа” 
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volunteered his services. 

It appeared as though Scot- 
land now had everything going 
for it: the support of its influ- 
ential white neighbors, the 
money and professional services 
needed for planning and design, 
and the backing of the federal 
government, But the residents 
soon discovered that support 
from the top of the federal hous- 
ing hierarchy carried no weight 
in the bureaucratic labyrinth be- 
low. 

“Individually, everybody 
couldn't have been more help- 
ful" says Ekstrom. “It was the 
regulations that caused all the 
problems.” The problems were 
legion, as the three examples be- 
low only begin to convey: 

@ The residents wanted their 
new houses to be detached, in a 
pattern similar to what they had 
been accustomed to. The regula- 
tions wouldn't allow it, on the 
the ground that it was "econom- 
ically unfeasible.” 

@ The residents wanted a vari- 
ety of unit sizes to accommodate 
the community's large, small, and 
medium-sized families. The reg- 
ulations called for three-bedroom 
units only, because that was 
where the market wa 
@ The residents wanted to own 
their units, detached or not, The 
regulations would not permit 
families of such low income to 
buy houses. 

Ф The SCD wanted to be the 
sponsor of the project. Under 
the regulations, SCD was not 
“stable” enough to qualify. 

Chances are Scotland might 
still be attempting to unlock the 
intricate mysteries of federal 
procedure had it not, in desper- 
ation, called in David Clark, a 
Washington housing consultant 
who knew his way around both 
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the bureaucracy and the regula- 
tions, After months of negotia- 
tion, Clark was able to work out 
a housing solution which com- 
bined several federal programs 
in one package. It was a com- 
promise, to be sure, but at least 
it accommodated the major needs 
of Scotland’s residents, as well 
as the needs of about 50 other 
Negro families, many of whom 
had left Scotland in past years 
but wanted to return. 

The package provides for 100 
townhouses, of which 75 are 

units and 25 are to be 
chased by Scotland residents. 
Technically, as far as FHA is 
concerned, all units are three- 
bedroom, but in fact the devel- 
opment contains a mix of two-, 
three-, and. four-bedroom units. 
"This was accomplished by gerry- 
mandering the second-floor plans 
so that bedrooms of larger units 
were placed above the first floors 
of smaller units. 

The 25 purchase units, on 
which construction is about to 
begin, will house those families 
who were able to qualify for 
homeownership at the time the 
project was approved. Now, un- 
der the more generous provisions 
of the new federal 235 program 
of mortgage subsidies for lower- 
income families, it is hoped that 
several rental units can be con- 
verted later to condominiums, 


a 


rental 


One of the existing houses 
(left), will remain and be re- 
habilitated for its occupants. 
Thirty of the families living 
in the rental units will be given 
federal rent supplements which 
will bring rent payments down 
to 25 per cent of their income 
And SCD is now negotiating 
with the Montgomery County 
housing authority to lease an- 
other 30 units as public housing. 
Yet to be settled is the financ- 
ing of a new community center 
contained in the Scotland plan 
(opposite page). SCD, which 
joined forces with the Washing- 
ton Council of Churches to meet 
federal “stability” requirements 
as the project's sponsor, hopes 
the community center can be 
built through a neighborhood 
facilities grant from HUD, with 
Scotland putting up the site as 
its one-third share of the cost. 
Scotland's old “community cen- 
ter" (below), which served as its 
school house until the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision forced 
neighboring schools to accept its 
children, was demolished to 
make way for the new housing. 
Architecturally, the town- 
houses are, if anything, a bit 
more corny than most of their 
kind in the suburbs. No matter: 
they were designed to the rather 
exacting specifications of the 


people who will live in them— 


none of whom are architects. Be- 
fore Ekstrom designed the devel- 
opment, in association with Col- 
lins & Kronstadt and Randolph 
Janney, he took a number of 
steps to familiarize Scotland's 
residents with some of the more 
far-out design possibilities open 
to them. Among other things, he 
got the deans of several architec- 
tural schools to assign the Scot- 
land project to their students, 
who responded with highly 
imaginative, but largely irrele- 
vant, schemes. "Most of them de- 
signed new Georgetowns,” says 
Ekstrom. “The kind of places in 
which people drink martinis in 
the evening and sit around read- 
ing newspapers. They don't do 
that in Scotland.” 

In the end, the clients opted 
for the more conventional. What 
influenced them most was a new 
shopping center, featuring Man- 
sard roofs, that was built down 
the road from Scotland. 

Architecturally, and in every 
other respect, the new Scotland 
belongs to its people. It was 
they who bore the agonies in- 
volved in bringing it to fruition. 
They had help, of course, and 
they accepted it gratefully, but 
they also accepted full respon- 
sibility for the decisions that had 
to be made. They are proud of 
the results, and have good rea- 
son to be.— JAMES BAILEY 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Townhouse development, Scotland, 
Md. Owner-sponsor: Scotland Commu- 
nity Development Inc. Co-sponsor: The 
Council of Churches of Washington. 
Architects: Rurik F. Ekstrom, Collins 
& Kronstadt, and Randolph Janney. 


General contractor: Urban Systems 
Development Corp. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Bruce Michel, page 


82, page 83 (top), and page 85 (top 
right); Michael Lenzi, page 85 (bottom 
left); Alan R. Siegel, page 83 (bottom). 
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HISAKA HOUSE 


An architect’s own house shows 
that urban design 
is possible on a suburban lot 


تت 


Only rarely is the design of a 
single-family, suburban house 
related to buildings beyond its 
own property lines, but the 
house that Architect Don Hisaka 
has just built for himself in 
Shaker Heights, near Cleveland, 
is a small-scaled example of ef- 
fective urban design. It not only 
complies with the town's de- 
manding zoning rules, but it 


clanfies the spatial arrangement 
of the whole neighborhood. 

Like most suburbs, Shaker 
Heights decrees that each home- 
owner dedicate a portion of his 
plot to unobstructed “front 
yard." In the case of Hisaka's 
V-shaped corner lot, the front 
yard (and similarly prescribed 
side yard) took up 70 per cent 
of the entire area. 


"he house that 
ed for this lot not only had 
to stay within the small area al- 
lotted for building under the 


zoning ordinance, but it also had 


to satisfy an architectural review 
that guards Shak 
against strident 
here was 
since Н 

maintain 


board 
Heights 
conformity, 
flict, however, 
wanted his house to 


no con- 


SITE PLAN 


from a church tower 
the street to the south, 
house (left) seems to 
а grove of trees. Actually, the loca- 
tion at the far edge of the lot was 
chosen not for concealment (which 
vanishes in winter anyway) but be 
Cause the setback requirements of 
the local zoning ordinance (plan 
above) left little choice of location. 
Seen from the street (right), the 
solid walls and sloping roofs repeat 
the geometry of neighboring "'tradi- 
tional" houses. 


Seen across 
Hisaka's 


be hiding in 


Hisaka de- | 


non- 


the established setback lines and 
to look at home among the sur- 
rounding pseudo-Colonials. 

He felt that—at least in 
locale—the uniform 


this 
front yard 


and the repetition of similar 
roof forms established a coherent 
physical pattern that was worth 
preserving. But he was not will- 
ing to retreat into a little gabled 


box at one edge of the si 


peer out at the landscape 


conventional windows. 


He wanted 


through 
to reserve a part of 
the plot as private outdoor 
look out at it 


through large areas of glass that 


space, and to 


the neighbors could not see into. 
all of 


objectives at once by desi 


He accomplished these 


the house in the form of 


connected blocks, closed toward 


the street and open toward the 
them. The 
end blocks continue the lines of 


court between two 


house fronts along the two 


block 
them, 


streets, and the central 


turns the corner between 
recondling the odd angle be 
tween the two setback lines. 


All three blocks 


same l6-ft. structural spans and 


have the 


roofs of the same pitch rising 


from a uniform eave line, On 
the street sides, all three have 
largely solid walls of vertical 
cedar boards. Two large open- 
ings, which keep the house from 
looking inhospitable, have been 
placed in projections with solid 
sides, so that passersby get only 
a limited view of the interior. 
Geometrically and structurally, 
the three blocks have been kept 


separated, The plainly visibie 
triangular links that join them 
provide an interesting reversal 
of the openings-inward, walls- 
outward 
blocks. 
а br 


scheme of the main 
Each of the links offers 
1 view outward toward 
the street, yet gives the neigh- 
bors no view at all of the inte- 
rior of the house. 

Inside, the three main blocks 


are not as similar as they look 
from outside. The two-story liv- 
ing room (below left) occupies 
the whole central block, com- 
pensating in scale for the 7 ft. 
1 in. ceiling heights (keyed to 
the size of standard doors) 
throughout the rest of the first 
floor. A balcony along one side 
of the living room links the 
parents’ bedroom at one end of 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


with the daughters’ 
rooms at the other end (all of 
which have ceilings that follow 
the slope of the roof). А ship's 
ladder leading up to the girls’ 
breakfast room 


the house 


rooms from the 
gives them a quick alternative— 
which they always choose—to the 
roundabout route via the main 
stairs near the front door. 

win- 


As the size of bedroom 


a 
ك‎ 
| 


in 


=~ 
OR 


Ел 


A two-story living room (left) fills the 
central block of the three-part house 


(plans above). The large glass areas 
of the first floor rooms face inward 
toward the court (right), where they 
are shielded from the view of pass- 
ersby, as well as from direct sun. 


dows suggests, the house was de 


signed to be air-conditioned. 
The entire system 
except for the cooling 
themselves, апа the 
have already decided 
that one summ without air 
conditioning will be 
The three blocks of 
are heated by three separate fur- 
(hence the numerous 


has been in- 
stalled, 
units 

Hisakas 


enough 
the house 


naces 


Three independent 
systems turned out to be less ex- 


chimneys). 


pensive than a central one be 
cause ducts could be shorter and 
controls could be simple. 

The 
first “modern” 
Heights, but it is probably the 
first one that the other 
have really liked. And its appeal 


per than the comfort- 


Hisaka house is not 
house in 


residents 


may go de 


able familiarity of its solid walls 
Even though 
the neigh look 
the Hisakas’ court, they can tell 
it is there, and perhaps they 
realize that 
tive units around 


and sloping roofs 


ors cannot into 


the scheme of addi- 


court solves 
of the basic problems of 
housing—either single-family or 
multifamily—in the suburban 


setting. It shows one way to en- 


some 


joy private outdoor living space 


and large glass areas—without 


living either in a goldfish bowl 


or behind a stockade. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Hisaka house, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
Architect: Don М. Hisaka. Engineers: 
George Evans & Associates (mechani 
cal); William B. Ferguson (electrical) 
Building area: 2,375 sq. ft, plus 480 
sq. ft. garage. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Thom Abel 


ACORN PROJECT 


In the midst of Oakland’s worst ghetto, 
a 221d3 development has emerged 
as a vital, racially mixed community 


BY ROGER MONTGOMERY 


90 


Oakland's brightest new build- 
ings of the season have emerged 
at last from the long dormant 
Acorn renewal project in a 
shapely 221d3 community by the 
young San Francisco architec- 
tural firm of Burger & Coplans. 
The project's designers and de- 
velopers have shown, as it rarely 
has been shown, that bulldog 
tenacity and some kind of mad 
disregard for the account books 
can unsnarl the FHA's incred- 
ible red tape and make the fed- 
eral — below-market-interest-rate 
program work. 

While some critics may carp 
at its scenographic esthetic, 
Acorn gives an astonishing 
amount of dwelling for the 
dollar. And it does this while 
maintaining an evident serious- 
ness and love for domestic archi- 
tecture. That is no mean achieve- 
ment in this era of 9-per-cent 
construction money, enormous 
lumber prices, and quick in-and- 
out speculative development. 
These accomplishments over- 
shadow what it does not do: it 
looks unmistakably like a hous- 
ing project, a project built with 
the most conservative traditional 
technology, both doubtlessly un- 
avoidable choices. 

Before examining the architec- 
ture further, some idea of the 
projects background needs 
sketching іп. Acorn lies in the 
bend of a freeway just outside 
the central business district in 
infamous West Oakland, the 
city's best-known blighted area 
and home of the proudest, most 
militant minority community in 
the West. Since planning on the 
project began almost exactly ten 
years ago, during the era of the 
unfettered federal — bulldozer, 
Acorn suffered all the ills of old- 
style urban renewal. It proved 
characteristically easy when it 
came to pulling down old 
houses, but the city still suffers 
repercussions from the aggres- 
sive relocation this required. De- 
spite some careful urban design 
studies done in the early '60s by 
George Rockrise and Lawrence 
Halprin, marketing and man- 
agement problems caused end- 
less delays. The land lay fallow 
for several years. 

In late 1964, the Oakland Re- 
development Authority held a 


Mr Montgomery is professor of urban 
design in the Department of Architec- 
ture and the Department of City and 
Regional Planning at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He is the West 
Coast correspondent for Forum. 


design competition to select a re- 
developer for the tract. The 
ground rules, as well as the price 
of the land, called for a high- 
density (by California standards) 
residential community served by 
a convenience shopping center 
and various neighborhood open 
spaces. The Burger & Coplans 
design won out over the others 
largely because the firm was able 
to achieve the density require- 
ments and still have most dwell- 
ings open directly at ground 
level, and because the site plan- 
ning showed an attractively var- 
ied, resourceful organization, 
Most of the submissions had те- 
sorted to standardized-looking 
medium highrise buildings. The 
built result achieved these qual- 
ities of the competition design. 


Turning the corner 


Burger & Coplans secret for 
realizing both objectives of den- 
sity and variety lay in marrying 
what they call their "corner- 
turning building" to relatively 
standard townhouse rows. This 
ingenious planning concept of 
an attached three-story walkup 
which packed additional units 
into the rows, added consider- 
ably to the spectrum of unit 
types and permitted snaking the 
rows around in a way that never 
seems to repeat itself. The pano- 
ramic view of the project (oppo- 
site) shows how much its appear- 
ance benefits from the articulate 
silhouette the — corner-turning 
building generates. Inside the 
project the visual benefits are at 

ast as great because the added 
height of the three-story structure 
comes just where it is needed to 
terminate the neighborhood's 
series of linear open spaces. 

The project covers two blocks, 
actually small superblocks, one 
about twice the size of the 
other. It provides 479 dwellings 
on 17 acres for just short of 30 
units to the acre. In the center 
of the large block the designers 
have located a large open play- 
space and a community building. 
A second phase, about to get un- 
der way, will put about 300 more 
townhouses and apartments on 
an adjacent block to the east. 
The final third phase will pro- 
vide а 70,000-sq.-ft. neighbor- 
hood shopping facility. 

In social and housing-market 
terms, Acorn looks good indeed. 
A waiting list of people anxious 
to live there developed almost 
immediately. As in all 221d3 
projects, the income spread of 
the tenants is narrow, but the 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN racial composition is exception- 


ally diverse—to the surprise of 
many who thought integration 
an impossible goal in West Oak- 
land. About half the tenants are 
black; the others include whites, 
Chicanos, Indians, Orienta 
the whole racial mix characteris- 
tic of the cosmopolitan San 
Francisco Bay region. 

This social success represents 
a triumph of faith for the proj- 
ect’s developers, who sweated it 
out for five discouraging years. 
Beneficial Development Group, 
the combine which won the 
original competition, is com- 


5- 


3 
| 


| | posed of a team of energetic 
à black entrepreneurs: Milburn 

П Т. Fort, Dr. Carlton B. Goodlett, 

| H | Samuel B. O'Dell, and the Hon- 
do ee orable W. Byron Rumford. The 


housing portion of Acorn was 
turned over to the Alameda 
County Construction and Build- 
ing Trades Council as non- 
profit sponsors-owners. Beneficial 
will construct and own the shop- 
ping center. 

Turning back to architectural 
matters, Acorn's technological 
conservatism stands out sharply 
in the current Oakland context 
of considerable experimentation 
with industrialized building. 
Doubtless the choice was wise. 
The architects had enough to do 
without taking on the multiple 
problems of new technology. So 
| did the sponsors and builders. 
Perhaps here lies an important 
lesson to learn from Acorn, 
After all, this project has pro- 
duced more homes for more peo- 
ple in Oakland than all the ex- 
periments. Perhaps, as a matter 
of principle, technical experi- 
mentation should be uncoupled 
from attempts to provide low- 
and moderate-cost housing. It 
might result in more of both. 

On a different level, another | 
kind of serious question arises | 


To achieve both the required density 
and a sense of variety, Acorn's arch- 
itects attached three-story “согпег- 
turning buildings" to the project's 
relatively standard townhouse rows 
(see plans, left). Тһе: г units serve 
about the architecture of Acorn: | as enclosures for the linear open 
700 little houses all the same | spaces of the neighborhood (photos, 
color, all the same shape, and | right). Above: the community center, 
all the same style cannot help | which provides a covered outdoor 
but look like a housing project. | playspace beneath its overhanging 
Even in the details (the owner | “PPer story. 

provided window curtains, for 
instance, all in the same white | FACTS & FIGURES 


cloth covering hundreds and | Acorn renewal project, Oakland, Calif. 
м + " Owner: Alameda County Construction 
hundreds of windows, big, little, 


x 1 : and Building Trades Council. De- 
and middlesized) the architects 


veloper: Beneficial Development 
belied their stated concern with | Group. Architects: Burger & Сор- 
variety. In a low-income area 


lans. Engineers: Geoffrey Barrett 
where people seek safe shelter 


(structural); James Peterson (те- 
chanical and site); Toge Hansen 


before style, why such idiosyn- 
cranic forms? The architects 
have treated housing like sculp- 
ture, not like the old, individual 
shoe most of us want to live in. 


(electrical). Consultants: Mai Arbegast 
(horticultural); Geological Engineering 
Consultants (soil; Hal Dunleavy (fi- 
nancial). General contractor: Williams 
& Burrows. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Jeremiah O. Bragstad. 
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PILGRIMAGE POINT 

The pilgrimage town of Neviges, 
Germany, consecrated in 1681 to 
the Virgin, attracts hundreds of 
the faithful every day. An exist- 
ing chapel, seating 200, was in- 
adequate, and the Franciscan 
Order, which owns the chapel, 
has planned a new pilgrimage 
center which will eventually ac- 


commodate over 7,000 persons. 


The first building in this proj- 
ect, a church, seats 800 and has 
space for 2,200 “standees.” It is 
a polygonal structure of sand- 
blasted reinforced concrete, ris- 
ing to 114 ft. in a series of peaks; 
it is approached up four flights 
of steps from a broad "pilgrims' 
way." The interior space is di- 
vided into a principal worship 


area, a chapel of grace, a sacra- 


mental chapel, and  sacristies. 
Underneath is a crypt with a 
chapel, and secondary altar: 


The central area (above) is lit 
by tall streetlamp-like lights and 
by banks of windows. The pulpit 
rises like a chimney through one 
facet of the folded slab roof. 
Architect: Gottfried Bóhm. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR ARMSTRONG 


| The striking, angular profile at 
right belongs to the Armstrong 
Rubber Company's new corpo- 
rate headquarters in New Haven, 
Conn. Designed by . Marcel 
Breuer, this 183,000-sq.-ft., $6.5- 
| million structure is one of the 
first buildings in which the floor 
framing is suspended from over- 
head cantilevered trusses. Here, 

the seven trusses, each weighing 
| 50 tons and each carrying hang- 
both ends, support the 
| steel-framed block below them, 
| which contains floors of 
| office space. The base of the office 
| block and the lower building, 
| for research faci ‚ are зера- 
| rated by 17 ft. of open-air space, 
| in which two additional floors 


| ers at 


four 


p 


can be sandwiched in the future. 


| 
| 
| = — 
| BICYCLE FOR THOUSANDS 

| The giant concave bicycle wheel 
| below is in reality one of the 
| largest cable suspension roofs in 
| the world. It was dubbed a 
"bicycle roof" by its 
Consulting Engineers Zetlin, De- 
Simone, Chaplin and Associates 
of New York, who also designed 


creators, 


the New York State Pavilion roof 
for the 1964 World's Fair. It 
covers the new Salt Lake County 
Civic Auditorium in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The roof is 360 ft, in 
diameter, and consists of a dou- 
ble layer of cables—180 cables 
per layer. The cables are an- 


chored by two 40-ft.diameter 
steel rings which 


serve as support for mechanical 


tension also 
equipment and for a suspended 
Thirty-six reinforced 
concrete which form 
the main clements of the ex. 
terior wall, support the roof. 


score-board. 
columns, 


FISH TALE 


After nearly three years of con- 
struction, the New England 
Aquarium on Boston’s Central 
Wharf (see Oct. '67 issue), was 
finally opened to the public. De- 
signed by Cambridge Seven As- 
sociates Inc., this combination 
research and recreation facility 
houses over 2,000 varieties of 
aquatic creatures in 70 tanks. 
A giant tank, the largest in the 
world, is the central core and 
focal point. Measuring 40 ft. in 
diameter, this 200,000-раПоп 
salt-water cylinder is 23 ft. deep 
and is enclosed by glass that is 
115 to 334 ins. thick. It is encir- 
cled by a spiraling staircase. 
Visitors, after proceeding up a 
series of straight ramps overlook- 
ing galleries and small tanks, may 
look down into the giant one, 
and then descend the spiral stair 
for a closer look at its marine 
inhabitants. A  150,000-gallon 
fresh-water pool surrounds the 
base of the tank, and another 
pool for seals is outdoors. 


MACHINE SHOP FOR ART 
When Art Patrons John and 
Dominique de Menil of Hous- 


ton, Tex., offered their financial 


support to Rice University last | 


year, the university decided to 
establish an Institute for the 
Arts. Among other things, the 


institute was to be the location 
for the show, “Тһе Machine at 
the End of the Mechanical Age,” 
first exhibited at New York's 
Museum of Modern Art. 
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Archi- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| combine economy 


| look” 


tect Eugene Aubry was given the 
problem to design (and get 
built) a space for the institute 
and for the machine show, in 
six weeks time. He decided to 
and design, 
and came up with a “machine 
for the structure. The 
building is composed of five 
segments, constructed in wood 
and sheathed in galvanized, cor- 
rugated sheet iron. Each of the 


40-ft. by 60-ft. segments contains 
its own air conditioning and 
electrical distribution system, 
and can be moved about as the 
institute wishes—for exhibits, 
studios, and offices. The show 
itself was a great success: Dr. 
К. С. Pontus Hullen, master- 
mind of the show, said, “Here's 
a new concept in the presenta- 
tion of art pieces: you’re not in 
a palace, but in a workshop.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 94, 


Inge von 
der Ropp; page 96 (bottom), Hickey & 
Robertson. 
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NUCLEAR VISION 
In order to meet a rapidly grow- 
ing demand for additional ele 
trical power, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has begun c 
struction of a huge nuclear pow- 
er plant which will have a c 
pacity of nearly 314 million kilo- 
watts, or nearly twice that c 
any power plant in the U. 
This plant, the Browns Fer 
Nuclear Power Plant, is located 
about ten miles from Athen 
just south of the Tenne 
order. Nuclear power was 
ginally chosen, in 1966, be- 
cause it could provide power at 


less cost than traditional meth- | 


ods, The reactors at Browns 
Ferry use water as a means to 
absorb heat and produce steam. 
The three units (two shown in 


photo above) will have multi- 
barrier safety containments, in- 
cluding drywells and suppression 
pools to contain a escaping 
steam or water. Further safety 
factors had been reviewed fully 
by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion before the construction per- 
mit was even granted, and the 
Commission has overseen every 
step in the building process. The 
type of fuel chosen, and the de- 
sign of the plant, make it im- 
possible for nuclear explosion 
to occur. The aerial view at left 
shows all three units, which will 
be completed in 1970, '71, and 
'72 respectively, and office and 
service facilities. Turbine foun- 
dations are visible in the back- 
ground of the photo above. 


THE ECONOMY OF CITIES by Jane 
Jacobs. Random House, N.Y. 268 pp. 
5% by 8% in. $5.95. 


REVIEWED BY JAMES MARSTON FITCH 


In her first book, Death and Life 
of Great American Cities, Jane 
Jacobs produced an unortho- 
dox, oddly-structured, disputa- 
tious and—from an academic 
point of  view—unsatisfactory 
critique of city-building. But ex- 
actly the same charges could have 
been raised against Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; and in both cases the 
charges would have been largely 
irrelevant. For it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, in the eight 
years since its publication, Mrs. 
Jacob's book hàs had much the 
same impact in its field as Mrs. 
Stowe's once had in hers. Which 
is to say: enormous. Theory was 
fundamentally altered, critical 
opinion deflected into new chan- 
nels by the sheer presence of 
these two books with their new 
ways of looking at their respec- 
tive subject matter. 

Jane Jacobs new book, The 
Economy of Cities, is certain to 
have a comparable effect—though 
this time among urban econo- 
mists and sociologists rather than 
the architects and physical plan- 
ners into whose unsuspecting 
ranks her first bombardment fell. 
In purely formal terms, it is a 
much better book—shorter, better 
structured, beautifully written. 
Conceptually, it is stronger, too: 
densely reasoned, rigorous in its 
clarity and economy, and abso- 
lutely brilliant for the new light 
it casts upon familiar, worked- 
over materials. It is, in short, 
that rare thing, an authentically 
innovative theoretical work. 
Whether they like it or not, the 
professionals in her field of fire 
had better prepare for battle sta- 
tions: their sinecures will never 
seem so safe again. 

In this new book, as in her 
first, Mrs. Jacobs disdains the 
whole superficial apparatus of 
modern scholarship. Though 
every page reveals internal evi- 
dence of deep thought and im- 
mense research, she gives us no 
bibliography, no documentation, 
and a very scanty set of appen- 
dices. (Her few footnotes are 
purely expository; other authors 
are usually paraphrased, but 


Mr. Fitch is a professor in the School 
of Architecture at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and a frequent contributor to 
this magazine. 


when they are directly quoted, 
the citation is rarely complete.) 
Those many academics who are 
certain to be outraged by some 
of her propositions may be 
tempted to think that her un- 
scholarly style will render her 
vulnerable to scholarly counter- 
attack. But they should not be 
misled by the disarming simplic- 
ity of her methods. The Econo- 
my of Cities is cast in the classic 
mold of Bishop Berkeley and 
Adam Smith. Her work will 
stand (or fall upon the sheer, 
internal strength and consistency 
of her reasoning. Urban econom- 
ic theory will henceforth be 
modified by this remarkable 
book. 

In Death and Life, her central 
concern was the manifest dys- 
function of most contemporary 
architecto-urbanistic design. This 
dysfunction she traced to the 
fundamentally formalistic pos- 
ture of middle class designers, 
unable to intervene successfully 
in the experiential reality of the 
City because they did not under- 
stand it as a way of life. In this 
new book, she turns to much 
more fundamental questions: 
what is the city? how does it dif- 
fer from all other forms of hu- 
man settlement? how does it 
grow? why does it decay? As any- 
one familiar with her city-cen- 
tered point of view is well aware, 
Jane Jacobs equates cities with 
civilization. But this new book 
opens with a proposition which 
carries her far beyond previous 
claims of urban primacy. Cities 
today are not only the point of 
origin of all advance, agricul- 
tural as well as industrial: she 
is now prepared to argue that 
they always have been! Tackling 
head on what she calls "the dog- 
ma of the primacy of agricul- 
ture," she challenges the general- 
ly accepted theory that cities 
could appear in the great river- 
ine cultures of the Indus, Meso- 
potamia and the Nile only after 
agriculture had reached the stage 
of surplus production. This Ja- 
cobean heresy, so contrary to cur- 
rent theories held by anthropol- 
ogists, archaeologists and рге- 
historians, is not so outlandish 
as it might have seemed before 
the recent excavations at Catal 
Hüyük. This city on the Ana- 
tolian plateau of Turkey, which 
dates from the seventh and sixth 
millenia before Christ, appears 
to have reached the stage of a 
fully functioning urban center 
before the cultivation of crops or 
the domestication of animals. In 


fact, as Mrs, Jacobs reconstructs 
this paradox, agriculture was the 
result of the penetration of the 
primeval countryside by the ur- 
bane technology of the town. 

Persuasive as is her reconstruc- 
tion (the townspeople apparent- 
ly ate wild grains and wild ani- 
mals almost exclusively), it is cer- 
tain to be challenged by many 
specialists. Despite Catal Hiiyiik, 
many scholars believe that the 
prehistoric peasant made, if any- 
thing, a much greater contribu- 
tion to civilization than either 
the archaeological or the written 
record shows, Robert Adams, di- 
rector of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, has 
recently pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that archacologists have 
been traditionally interested only 
in great urban sites and monu- 
ments, As a result, smaller sites, 
settlements, and fortified villages 
were largely neglected, Since they 
were by definition more fragile 
than urbane constructions, they 
vanished quickly; and since such 
peasant cultures were preliterate, 
they could leave no record in 
stone or clay of their accomplish- 
ments, Thus, as Adams points 
out, the writing of history has al- 
ways been an urban monopoly: 
it is not surprising that it has 
been consistently pro-city in its 
biases. 

But, if Jane Jacob's theory of 
the absolute primacy of the city 
is less than impregnable for pre- 
history or antiquity, it is clearly 
valid for today's city. Agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forestry, cat- 
tle-breeding—even fishing and 
oyster-raising—have become pre- 
ponderantly urbane technolo- 
gies. Theories, techniques, and 
literature, as well as equipment 
and cultigens, are all the prod- 
ucts of great urban institutions— 
universities, laboratories, facto- 
ries. Even the preservation of 
the wilderness is an urban, not a 
rural, concept. Mrs. Jacobs is 
quite properly impatient with an 
urban intelligensia which—um- 
bilically tied though it is to the 
city—still finds it possible to talk 
about the advantages of “the dis- 
appearing city." If the country 
is to be saved, only a regenerated 
city can do it. 

Having established the city's 
primacy, Jane Jacobs then con- 
structs a model of its economy. 
She sees it as a kind of recipro- 
cating engine, absorbing, im- 
ports, turning out exports, with 
a by-product of what she calls 
"new work" as the index of its 
health. For her, the city is not 


a statistical model but a tangible 
organism bedded in a specific 
environment and always deli- 
cately balanced between growth 
and decay. To understand it, one 
must study it like a biologist who 
understands that, while all mem- 
bers of a given species display 
common characteristics, no two 
individuals are ever identical. 
This point of view gives her 
book a quality of compassion, 
almost of love, when she is dis- 
cussing the vital processes of cit- 
ies such as Tokyo or Scranton, 
Venice or Duluth. 

And this biological point of 

view leads her to the heart of her 
argument — what she calls “the 
valuable inefficiencies and im- 
practicalities of cities.” Here 
again, her argument is too dense- 
ly reasoned to permit any easy 
synopsis. She begins thus: 
“Cities ате indeed inefficient and 
impractical (when) compared to 
towns... but I propose to show 
that these grave and real defici- 
encies ате necessary to economic 
development and are thus exact- 
ly what make cities uniquely val- 
uable to economic life... . By 
this I do not mean that cities 
are economically valuable т 
spite of their inefficiency and im- 
practicality but rather because 
they are inefficient and impracti- 
cal.” 
In a sense, of course, her terms 
are sardonic, not perjorative. If 
one were trying to “remodel” a 
Bengal tiger or “redevelop” Pab- 
lo Picasso along orthodox eco- 
nomic lines, one would be forced 
to describe both animals as either 
inefficient or impractical or both. 
But her point is that cities which 
have been so described often 
turn out to be far and away the 
most productive. Manchester, 
that model of 19th-century effi- 
ciency, turned out to have far 
less developmental possibilities 
than inefficient Birmingham; 
and Los Angeles, so impractical- 
ly located far from centers of 
population and raw materials, 
turns out to be far more viable 
than Detroit, ideally placed with 
reference to both. What deter- 
mined their different destinies 
was their internal balance be- 
tween imports and exports and 
—of critical importance—the in- 
efficient and impractical devel- 
opment of new work. This is the 
“awesome force" which she is 
trying to isolate and define. 

Moreover, when such cities are 
experiencing such material de- 
velopment, the basis is laid for 
cultural florescence as well. Thus, 
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in her native Scranton, during 
the period of its expansion (and 
of her own childhood), there 
were added to the city's ameni- 
ties “а zoo, a museum of natural 
history and a central reference 
library . . . and a trolley car sys- 
tem (whose cars) were painted 
fuschia or sky blue or silver and 
had flowered seat covers." She 
knows, of course, that there is 
no one-to-one relationship be- 


tween economic development 
and cultural flowering: 
"Shakespeare's theater found 


room in a city that had grown 
room for it. This does not ex- 
plain Shakespeare’s genius, but 
it does explain why there was 
scope for that genius in the local 
economy of London rather than 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or for 
that matter, in the local economy 
of Stratford-on-Avon.” 

Clinging thus as closely to re- 
ality as a squirrel to a nut, Jane 
Jacobs contrives to make the 
economic life of these cities both 
vivid and urgent. 

Of course, her book is not 
flawless. It displays, to my mind, 
two of the same conceptual weak- 
nesses which marked its prede- 
cessor: (1) Her brilliant diagnos- 
tic power is not matched by a 
comparably effective prognostic 
power to prescribe therapy; (2) 
Her “evolutionarianism,” so dy- 
namic when used as an analyti- 
cal tool for the urban past, be- 
comes a kind of "laissez-fairism" 
quite inadequate for the urban 
future. Thus she is vague as to 
what policies should be followed 
to preserve for the city in the 
future its historic role; and she 
is vague as to what institutions 
or professionals should be en- 
trusted with this task. There is, 
God knows, basis aplenty for her 
skepticism about the ability of 
Americans to plan anything, let 
alone an organism as delicate 
and intricate as a city. Yet the 
laissez-faire which she so admires 
in Victorian Birmingham is man- 
ifestly impossible іп Nixonian 
Los Angeles. 

The fact remains that all en- 
vironmental manipulation is the 
consequence of deliberate human 
action, whether the manipula- 
tors be planners working for the 
Port of New York Authority or 
carpenters at work on a cross- 
roads store. There will be con- 
flicts and contradictions between 
these agents of change and these 
will have to be resolved by hu- 
man agencies. With the growing 
complexity of urban life—a com- 
plexity which she herself advo- 


cates—there cannot not be envi- 
ronmental designers, architects, 
landscapists, planners, urbanists, 
whatever one chooses to call 
them. Despite all our organic 
analogies, city builders are not 
working with living tissue, with 
its properties of genetic memory 
and cellular multiplication. 
Someone might anticipate, chart, 
direct this change. Thus the 
final question (which Mrs. Jacobs 
does not answer) is: who shall 
these new professionals be; ac- 
cording to what criteria shall 
they be trained? 

But these weaknesses in her 
extraordinary book turn out to 
be, in the present context, al- 
most endearing idiosyncrasies, 
the spin-off of her fundamental 
point of view. Her contempt for 
the formalism, subjectivity and 
irrelevancy of much contempo- 
rary design has plenty of factual 
basis. And, in the final analysis, 
it is not her task to prescribe for 
the design professions; it is 
enough that she has given them 
another brilliant diagnosis of 
what ails them. 


PEOPLE & PLANS, Essays on Urban 
Problems and Solutions. By Herbert J. 
Gans. Published by Basic Books, New 
York, N.Y. 395 pp. 6 by 9% in. $10.00. 


REVIEWED BY PETER MILLARD 


People and Plans is a book for 
architects, planners, developers, 
politicians and anyone else in- 
terested in qualifying our physi- 
cal environment, even though 
it proposes no new definitions of 
architecture, demonstrates no 
startling spatial insights, and 
doesn't even mention the auto- 
mobile as a design problem. It 
was written by Herbert J. Gans, 
a Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia, and is based on his 
experience in planning as well 
as his scholarly research. He de- 
clares in its preface that his book 
is “a critical examination of city 
planning and of the problems of 
the city,” and later lists the fol- 
lowing five ideas that have con- 
cerned him in his work and 
writing; I believe they will in- 
terest those architects and plan- 


Mr. Millard is an Associate Professor 
of Architectural Design at the Yale 
School of Art and Architecture. 


ners who are not too offended 
by them: 

e Any program seeking to im- 
prove living conditions by archi- 
tectural or planning means will 
achieve no significant change 
through manipulation of the 
physical environment, but must 
address itself to the economic, 
social and political causes of 
those conditions; 

e Planning for the future must 
be responsible to the interests of 
users instead of those values 
cherished by designers of plans; 
e Because no one has the defin- 
itive conception of life’s purpose, 
makers of plans should be alert 
and responsive to that variety of 
goals and values to be discovered 
in the everyday life of different 
age and class groups, the mem- 
bers of which are entitled to live 
in any nondestructive way they 
choose; 

e Because poverty is the root of 
our cities’ problems (as well as 
of our society's segregationist na- 
ture) , the good life we seek can- 
not be achieved until the prob. 
lem of poverty is solved; 

* Planning can and must be a 
rational and visible process 
which tests plans and programs 
against desired goals. 

The body of the book is a col- 
lection of papers he has written 
during the past ten or twelve 
years for different purposes, 
some previously unpublished, 
but all reviewed, edited and ar- 
ranged in order to form a co- 
herent whole that documents, 
expounds and appeals for those 
five ideas. It covers 393 pages, is 
indexed (with apparent rele- 
vance and thoroughness), foot- 
noted (conveniently, at the end 
of each chapter with amplifying 
comments and a strongly socio- 
logical bibliography), and ап- 
notated with introductions to 
each of the six major parts. 
There are 29 papers with a note 
on each explaining its origin 
and subsequent modifications, 
The result is a book from which 
I have drawn some strong im- 
pressions about the man who 
wrote it, about its content and 
about some of its implications. 

Via recording and radio, the 
musical poetry of Bob Dylan has 
reminded us that "the times 
they are a-changing,” and it 
seems to me that in the troubles 
that go with the changes we 
would do well to consider our 
choices of ideal and action. 
After reading People and Plans 
I had the impression that Pro- 

(continued on page 142) 
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can it happen here? 


Opposite, a sketch by German archi- 
tect Rudolf Doernach for an urban 
system with three-dimensional growth 
capacity, made up of “regenerable 
cellular units" analogous to human 
body cells. 
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The Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1968 established 
a national goal of 26 million 
new housing units by 1978—that 
is, an average output of 2.6 mil- 
lion units per year. But in 1969, 
we are still building at the rate 
of 1.5 million per year—even 
fewer than we were building 
back in 1950. Unless there is a 
dramatic change, the chance that 
every American will be adequate- 
ly housed by 1978 is nil. 

The critical shelter shortage 
is felt at all income levels. The 
rocketing rise in the cost of new 
housing (now going up more 
than twice as fast as the overall 
cost of living) could not occur if 
there were not a yawning gap 
between our total demand and 
our capacity for production. The 
importance of shortage as a fac- 
tor behind rising building costs 
is confirmed by the rapid rise in 
prices and rents for all kinds of 
housing—new and old, lavish 
and shabby. 

The indispensable prerequisite 
for greater housing production, 
of course, is money. Right now, 
money for construction is very 
hard to get—either for financing 
of private projects or for federal 
support of subsidized housing. 
But even if substantially more 
money were poured into a con- 
struction establishment which is 
incapable of rapid growth, much 
of it would end up in higher 
profits and wages; the effect on 
output would be disappointing. 

There is mounting pressure to 
deal with our housing needs by 
adding a whole new production 
capacity to our present inade- 
quate mechanism—a capacity for 
large-scale, industrial production 
of housing. 


What's іп a system? 


Countless building systems 
have already been proposed. But 
so far only a handful of Ameri- 
cans are living in housing that 
was produced by really indus- 
trialized methods. 

Thousands of “mobile homes” 
come off factory assembly lines 
annually, but most are produced 
by traditional carpenters’ tech- 
niques (using glue and staples 
instead of nails); in general, they 
are not durable enough to offer 
long-range economies. The use 
of more permanent units of the 
same wood-framed type in low- 
rise housing has passed beyond 
the demonstration phase; over 
1,000 units of this type are now 
occupied and the rate of pro- 
duction is rising sharply. But so 


far none of the proposals for 
stacking fireproof “mobile home” 
units in highrise structures has 
reached even the demonstration 
stage. 

So far, only one American 
system involving factory рто- 
duced components for fireproof, 
urban housing has been applied 
beyond the scale of a demonstra- 
tion project. The Techcrete sys- 
tem (page 105) devised by Archi- 
tect Carl Koch and Engineer 
Sepp Firnkas, has now been used 
in about 600 low- and middle- 
income units. 

A workable building system 
must be more than a kit of parts 
that can be assembled—somehow 
—ю form a structure. To have 
any significant impact on the 
cost or output of housing, the 
system must not only represent 
a major part of the total build- 
ing cost, but it must account for 
the whole process of building: 
capitalization of plant and 
equipment, financing of con- 
struction, and management of 
production—both in the plant 
and at the site. It must also be 
geared to available labor sup- 
plies, work rules, lending poli- 
cies, building codes—all of the 
factors that will affect the actual 
application of the system. 

If the system is to have any 
future, there must be a definite 
strategy for its introduction. It 
must either fit into the present 
relationship of contractors, fab- 
ricators, and building trades 
unions or it must leap-frog over 
the whole existing establishment 
—capitalizing new kinds of pro- 
duction organizations and chang- 
ing traditional labor practices. 

Structurally, most proposed 
systems fall into three broad 
categories: the frame type, into 
which wall and floor panels are 
inserted; the bearing wall and 
slab type; and the major module, 
or "box" type. One convincing 
proposal has been made by 
Craig Hodgetts (page 107) for a 
hybrid system, in which box-like 
mechanical cores would play a 
structural role in a system that 
includes slabs and columns. 

The advocates of various sys- 
tems are intensely competitive. 
Each talks as if only his system 
solves all problems effectively. 
The producer of one component 
system may call another one un- 
realistic because building trades 
unions will oppose it; the pro- 
moter of the second system may 
claim, on the other hand, that 
the first one cannot make any 
economic breakthroughs if it re- 


mains tied to existing labor prac- 
tices. The proponents of a box 
system may claim that their sys- 
tem is truly economical because 
everything—down to the carpet— 
can be installed іп the factory; 
the component producers, how- 
ever, will argue that the box- 
maker is paying dearly to ship 
volumes of air. 

Whatever the type of system, 
the selling point to government 
and investors is invariably the 
reduced cost that the system is 
supposed to offer. And there are 
potential savings: in labor costs, 
of course; in construction time 
saved; in the predictability of 
building cost; perhaps even in 
transportation — cost—compared 
with the aggregate costs of ship- 
ping and on-site materials han- 
dling in the usual process. 

What is not stressed enough, 
however, is that immediate sav- 
ings will be modest compared 
with eventual ones. The major 
economies of mass production 
are realized only after the initial 
investment has been amortized, 
when volume of output is high 
enough for truly efficient produc- 
tion and management. 


Who will put up the money? 


It will take some outlay of cap- 
ital to put any industrialized 
building process into use. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greater the 
system's potential for reducing 
cost or increasing output, the 
higher the required investment 
in plant and equipment. There 
will also be significant but elusive 
transition costs—for retraining 
labor (and management) and 
for ironing out bugs in the proc- 
ess (even after bugs in the prod- 
uct have been revealed in costly 
prototype structures). 

For а highly industrialized 
system, such as the Balency sys- 
tem (page 104), the initial cap- 
ital required is estimated at $2 
million. A minimum guaranteed 
market of 2,000 units would be 
needed to justify setting up one 
Balency plant in this country. 

Even systems designed to be 
produced by established fabri- 
cators (usually precast concrete 
producers) could not be intro- 
duced without some capital out- 
lay. The Componoform system 
(page 103), for instance, could be 
turned out by any precaster li- 
censed by the corporation, but 
his initial outlay for expansion 
and special molds would be 
about $500,000. 

One reason capital for intro- 
ducing building systems is so 
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hard to obtain is that no real 
"building industry"—in the sense 
of a highly organized, heavily 
capitalized production system— 
even exists in this country. 
Building production is now in 
the hands of innumerable firms 
operating with an absolute min- 
imum of capital. As one promo- 
ter of a highly industrialized 
system puts it, “The typical con- 
tractor operates as a broker," 
buying and coordinating the 
services of subcontractors. Ex- 
pensive pieces of equipment, 
such as cranes, are almost in- 
variably rented. 

New kinds of organizations 
will be required to raise the cap- 
ital to introduce highly indus- 
trialized systems. And the capi- 
tal will not be forthcoming un- 
less there is assurance of a large, 
stable market—most likely guar- 
anteed by government action. 


Who will do the work? 


Besides the problem of secur- 
ing capital, the main obstacle to 
industrialized housing is the re- 
luctance of labor to revise its 
rules. No significant change in 
cost or production capacity is 
made unless traditional divisions 
between trades can be broken 
down, and workers can be as- 
signed any role in the process 
that efficient operation demands. 

Only a few years ago, it looked 
as if all of organized labor would 
stand behind the traditional 
trade jurisdictions. But recently 
trade unions have shown a will- 
ingness to negotiate. In some 
cases joint work forces have been 
formed to assemble factory-pro- 
duced units at the site. Just this 
june, the huge United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 
signed an agreement with a cor- 
poration which plans to produce 
thousands of prefabricated wood 
box-type units complete with 
wiring and plumbing. A prece- 
dentsetting aspect of the agree- 
ment was an arrangement be- 
tween the union, the corpora- 
tion, and the National Urban 
League to set up training centers 
for unskilled and unemployed 
residents in cities where the units 
will be manufactured. 

At least a few union leaders 
now seem to realize that indus- 
trialization can open up a large, 
stable market for union labor, 
in addition to conventional 
building activity. Industrializa- 
tion could offer the building 
trades an opportunity to expand 
with security, and to admit sig- 
nificant numbers of urban mi- 
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nority groups to membership as 
they expand. If, instead, the 
unions fall back to their old 
position of limiting membership 
(a position borne of a tradition- 
ally unstable construction labor 
market) competing unions are 
likely to grow up in the field of 
industrialized building. 


What happened in Europe? 


Industrialized housing already 
accounts for a major part of the 
market in several European 
countries—France, Great Britain, 
the Scandinavian countries, West 
Germany, and, of course, the 
Soviet Union. Industrialization 
has advanced faster in Europe 
not because the Europeans 
thought of it first, or showed 
morc ingenuity in designing sys- 
tems. Industrialization took place 
there first because a critical 
need for housing, coupled with a 
shortage of skilled construction 
labor, occurred there first. 

Of course, there are important 
differences between our situation 
now and the situation in Europe 
in the early 1950s, when indus- 
trialization began there in ear- 
nest. For one thing, "conven- 
tional" construction is much 
more efficiently organized here 
today than it was then in Eu- 
rope. For another, our shortage 
of skilled construction labor is 
balanced by a surplus of un- 
skilled labor; we must be sure 
that introducing industrializa- 
tion does not reduce the total 
demand for construction labor, 
even temporarily. 

It took large-scale government 
commitment to get European 
building systems through the ini- 
tial period of capitalization and 
transitional costs, and almost all 
of the producers still rely on 
government subsidized housing 
for their market. It should be 
possible, however, for an estab- 
lished producer in a free market 
to outgrow its dependence on 
government. One producer 
which seems to have jumped that 
hurdle is the MBM Corporation 
of Milan, licensee of the Balency 
system (page 104), which is now 
selling about 50 per cent of its 
production in the  privately- 
financed housing market. 


What can government do? 


Government intervention will 
be absolutely essential for the 
establishment of industrialized 
housing here, just as it was in 
Europe. One step the Federal 
government has taken so far is 
to provide special financing for 


experimental projects. Unfor- 
tunately HUD, which is peren- 
nially short of funds, has tended 
to support only schemes that in- 
volve a minimum of capitaliza- 
tion. “If you go to HUD with a 
scheme that calls for an invest- 
ment of $500," says Guy Roth- 
enstein, vice president of Bal- 
ency's U. S. marketing organiza- 
tion, "you are likely to get 
the money." But schemes that 
can be initiated with little in- 
vestment can generally do little 
to shift the proportions of labor 
vs. equipment in housing pro- 
duction, and so can have little 
long-range economic effect. Up 
to now, HUD has offered hardly 
any help for technologically ad- 
vanced systems which require 
large investments. 

HUD's recently announced 
"Operation Breakthrough" (page 
110) seems to be its strongest 
effort yet to test industrialized 
building at a reasonably large 
scale. The program's main objec- 
tive is to encourage state and 
local governments to organize 
aggregate markets for housing 
systems and to find ways to re- 
vise obstructive and inconsistent 
building codes. 'The limited 
funds the program will probably 
have to operate with raise some 
doubts about its producing any 
real breakthroughs—at least in 
the type of systems that require 
high capital input. 

Even if Operation Break- 
through does not succeed in es- 
tablishing any sophisticated sys- 
tems on a economically sound 
basis, it will at least stimulate a 
round of intensive research and 
evaluation of the many systems 
currently waiting on the draft- 
ing boards. 

And НОР’; enthusiasm is be- 
ing echoed at lower levels, at 
the level of city housing and de- 
velopment authorities; promot- 
ers of housing systems who have 
found them hard to reach until 
recently are now being invited 
to present their systems. Of 
course the chance of having 
even a bit of HUD's limited 
demonstration housing built in 
their cities can be a lure to local 
authorities facing a desperate 
housing crisis. 

The housing shortage may 
have to go even farther beyond 
our ability to produce—to the 
point where the secure middle 
class is seriously affected—before 
government at all levels will put 
real commitment and real money 
behind industrialized housing 
systems. —JoHN Morris Dixon 


The concrete frame of the Сотропо- 
form building system is based on an 
unusual “cross beam" column (top 
photo) which can support structural 
bays as large as 34 ft. square. Arch- 
itect Egon Ali-Oglu, who developed 
the system, is convinced that a 
frame system, with a set of com- 
patible slabs, wall panels, etc., has 
the greatest potential for mass-pro- 
duction savings, since it can be used 
for a wide variety of building types. 
Componoform's structural compo- 
nents have already been applied in 
the Trowbridge Apartments in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (construction sequence, 
right), as well as in a dormitory and 
a nursery school. FHA has approved 
the system, and so far building codes 
and labor unions have raised no ob- 
stacles, mainly because the system 
allows for on-site installation of elec- 
trical and mechanical equipment. 
With an initial investment of about 
$500,000 for equipment, a licensed 
precast concrete fabricator can set 
up a plant to produce Componoform 
parts for 1-1.25 million sq. ft. of 
construction per year. 


The Mitchell Framing System, de- 
veloped by Engineers Neal Mitchell & 
Associates, is based on a skeleton of 
small-scaled concrete columns and 
beams. The frame and lightweight. 
infill components can be fabricated 
with simple forms and erected with. 
light cranes. The test group of row 
houses shown here was erected by 
the city of Lancaster, Pa. (Jan./Feb. 
issue) without Federal aid. A private 
developer is about to put up 165 
more units in Lancaster. 
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The Balency system originated in 
France in 1948 as a result of a gov- 
ernment-sponsored competition. Its 
precast bearing walls, partitions, 
stairs, etc., are all designed to be 
joined together at the site by pour- 
ing concrete into channels between 
parts. (In many cases, the entire 
floor slab is poured on-site, instead.) 
Thousands of units have been built 
all across Europe—from Dublin (far 
left) and Thamesmead, near London 
(page 58), to Milan (near left). Uni- 
fied control of fabrication and erec- 
tion has led to great refinement in 
the process and equipment (heated 
forms, conveyors, etc.). It would 
cost $2 million to equip a Balency 
producer here, and a minimum initial 
order of 2,000 housing units would 
be required. 


Techcrete, developed by Architects 
Carl Koch & Associates and Engineer 
Sepp Firnkas, is the first U.S.-de- 
signed system to become competi- 
tive with conventional construction. 
So far, 588 housing units have been 
built using the system and over 600 
more are scheduled for construction 
soon. Structurally, Techcrete соп- 
sists of precast bearing walls—post- 
tensioned as they are erected—and 
precast, prestressed concrete slabs. 
A whole set of related non-structural 
components has been designed (with 
the help of a Department of Defense 
contract), but projects completed to 
date have conventional partitions 
and exterior walls, constructed on 
site (as at Academy Homes in Bos- 
ton, far right). Photograph, far right: 
Phokion Karas. 


The Bison System, developed in 
Great Britain, is approaching the 
U.S. market by licensing precast con- 
crete manufacturers to produce com- 
ponents for the totally prefabricated 
system, which would then be erected 
by general contractors. Although no 
unconventional equipment is ге- 
quired, a large assured market would 
be needed to justify the fabricators’ 
investment іп additional plant. To 
satisfy the British public, Bison has 
concentrated on a variety of possible 
building types and concrete surface 
effects, illustrated here in low-income 
housing at Hyson Green, Nottingham 
(far left) and a college residence 
hall at Coventry (near left). 


“Infill” housing designed by Archi- 
tects Stull Associates (prototype 
building, right) will soon go up on 
200 vacant lots selected by the Bos- 
ton Redevelopment Authority. The 
buildings will contain apartments de- 
signed especially for large, low-in- 
come families, The building system 
includes components similar to those 
of Techcrete, but makes more inten- 
sive use of precast wall panels (both 
interior and exterior) mainly so that 
work on the isolated sites can be 
completed quickly. The builder ex- 
pects each building to be erected in 
two days by five men. 
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The Building Block Modules system 
for stacking precast concrete “бох” 
units has been tested in a prototype 
apartment group in Oakland, Calif. 
(left), designed by Architects Fisher- 
Jackson & Associates. The open- 
ended precast boxes are stacked in 
a vertical checkerboard pattern that 
yields usable “bonus” spaces be- 
tween the actual boxes (April "68 
issue, page 85). At least in this pro- 
totype structure, the major part of 
the building cost is in the conven- 
tional, on-site construction required 
to turn the boxes into living units. 


The Links system (right), а рго- 
posal by Architectural Designer Craig 
Hodgetts, demonstrates (at least on 
paper) the possibility of a hybrid 
building system, combining the ad- 
vantages of box systems and other 
component systems. Three-dimen- 
sional box-type elements containing 
the mechanically complex parts of 
the individual apartments (gray tone 
on section at top) would also serve 
as the main horizontal structural 
members (section below right). These 
fireproofed steel structural-mechanical 
units (drawings, near right) would be 
placed within the overall structure in 
a checkerboard pattern (top section), 
so that the clear spaces between 
them would be more than twice as 
wide as the span of the floor panels. 


The Uniment system is based on a 
technically ingenious prefabricated 
concrete box (shown being lifted into 
place, left) developed by Conrad En- 
gineers (April "68 issue, page 86). A 
special concrete—also developed by 
Conrad—makes possible “сһетіса! 
prestressin of complex three-di- 
mensional forms—in this case all 
the walls and partitions of an 11 ft. 
by 36 ft. box with the floor slab at 
the top of it, The investment in іп- 
tricate molds, which must allow for 
every detail of the finished apart- 
ments, makes it uneconomical to in- 
troduce variety of unit layout unless 
a huge market is generated. 
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31e FOOTNOTE 


In God we trust— This 200-ft.-long, 
60-ft.-wide, and 30-ft.-high inflatable 
vinyl bubble is, according to its 
maker, the first “Air Cathedral" ever, 
anywhere. (It happens to be located 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, but it was 
fabricated in L.A.) It will seat up to 
3,500 persons, and it currently serves 
the Assemblies of God Foreign Mis- 
sions Board. Even if the doors were 
to be left open, or if an infidel were 
to slash the nylon-reinforced walls, it 
would take 30 minutes for the bubble 
to deflate. The “stained glass win- 
dows,” are, in fact, plastic panels 
rendered in white and gold, and they 
contribute to the atmosphere. 

Photos: Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Мау, the New York Telephone 
Co. cut off the ten programs re- 
corded by the poets. Reason: too 
much taped obscenity. 

The Telephone Co. was will- 
ing to turn the poets on again 
if Giorno would promise to 
bleep out what he found offen- 
sive in the works of Allen Gins- 
berg, William Burroughs, and 
John Giorno. 

Giorno, of course, was offend- 
ed only by the Telephone Co. 
As it happened, there was not 
enough money left to pay -the 
phone bill for another month 
anyway, so Giorno bleeped out 
the entire project rather than 
allow the phone company to 
bleep in their own sense of 
morality, which would certainly 
Һахе.----- d up the meter. 

Since the Telephone Co. oper- 
ates under a monopoly granted 
by the public, what constitutes 
telephoned obscenity should, 
perhaps, be left to the courts. 
Meanwhile, the Public Service 
Commission might look into the 
“morality” involved in the ac- 
tions of а corporation that 
calmly collects—at 10¢ a call— 
over $100,000 from the works of 
young poets, while the poets get 
not a cent. In fact, when the 
New York State Council on the 
Arts stepped in on Giorno's be- 
half, they discovered that while 
Dial-A-Poem was paying $25 per 


line per month for the service, | 


Dial-A-Prayer was paying only 
$4.75. 

If the Council on the Arts 
can recover the overcharges and 


can interest some private con- | 


tributors in subsidizing a revival, 
Dial-A-Poem may return in the 
fall. St. Mark's Church has do- 
nated a room for that purpose. 
Perhaps somebody up there— 


and we don't mean at Dial-A- | 


Prayer—protects poets after all. 


UPS & DOWNS 


FAREWELL, BUT NOT GOODBYE 


"A kind of member of the fam- 
ily to us" moaned Composer 
Benjamin Britten on June 8. 
He was referring to the Maltings 
at Snape, in Suffolk, England, 
which had been destroyed by 
fire a few hours earlier. 

The acoustically superb struc- 
ture, which Arup Associates had 
created from the shell of a cen- 


tury-old malt barn (above and 
Nov. ‘67 issue), was about to 
begin its third season as the 
Aldeburgh Music Festival's main 
concert hall when the fire struck. 


But the charred remains” had 
hardly cooled when Britten and 
his fellow festival directors an- 
nounced that (1) the festival 
would still be held, in nearby 
Blythburgh Church, despite the 
loss of sets and costumes; and (2) 
a fund-raising campaign would 
begin immediately to rebuild the 
Maltings exactly as before. 
One of the festival's scheduled 
events had to be canceled, how- 
ever. It was the premier per- 
formance of “The Building of 
the House,” an overture for the 
Maltings composed by Britten. 
Hopefully, it will be performed 
next year in the rebuilt hall. 


PAID IN FULL 


The Arizona Court of Appeals, 
in a recent landmark decision, 
has ruled that the city of Phoe- 


| nix must pay the architects it 


contracted for the design—sub- 
sequently abandoned—of a mu- 
nicipal baseball stadium. After 


Srnka & Arnold no fixed budget 
to work with, the city reneged 
when construction bids exceeded 
able funds. 

The stadium, as it was even- 
tually built. (below), was com- 
pletely redesigned by the same 


architects, this time on a verbal 
contract with the city. The suit 
brought by GS&A was for re- 


covery of compensation for the 


abandoned scheme. 

In reversing the decision of a 
lower court, the Court of Ap- 
peals commented—in sometimes 
tortured syntax: 

"If a satisfactory proposal is 
not received the architect shall 
revise or redraft as necessary to 
obtain a satisfactory proposal. 
These architects continued with 
redrafts and revisions until it 
was obvious that the project was 
abandoned. 

"If we were to affirm the lower 
court, we would be saying in 
effect that all a city has to do 
to avoid compensating an archi- 
tect is to find that the proposal 
is unsatisfactory. Such a ruling 
would allow cities to hire archi- 
tects at will to design any num- 
ber of speculative buildings but 
avoid compensating the architect 
when the city determines there 
is not enough funds to pay for 
the construction even though 
they were aware, as herein, that 
the estimated cost was above the 
funds available. 

“While we fully realize that 
a city should not be required 
to compensate an architect who 
fails to provide а satisfactory 
proposal, we do not believe the 
legislature intended that this 
power should be exercised in 
such fashion as here.” 


WHERE THE ACTION IS NOT 


In late June, after six months of 
what had been described as a 
“flurry of inaction,” the Nixon 
Administration's first Congress 


| gave, at least, a first indication of 
having given Architects Guirey, 


where its heart was not. It was 
not in the ghettos, nor, for that 
matter, even in the cities. 

The House Appropriations 
committee, blaming the “infla- 
tionary spiral" slashed nearly 
$500 million from the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s budget requests— 
certainly not “inflated” to begin 
with—for low-income housing 
and Model Cities. 

Of the $14.9 billion package 
reported out of the committee, 
the ax fell hardest on HUD. The 
committee chopped off $384.3 
million, leaving only $1.6 billion 
in HUD's bag. (Meanwhile, on 
the Senate floor, a total of $4.4 
billion in supplementary funds 
for the fiscal year ending June 
30 was approved, $1.3 billion of 
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which was for the Vietnam war.) 

The House Committee cut by 
more than half—to $100 million 
—the request for urban renewal 
programs, and slashed $150 mil- 
lion off the $650 million sought 
for Model Cities. Conceding the 
full $23 million request for the 
rent-supplements program, it then 
sliced in half—to $50 million— 
the sum requested to subsidize 
private builders who construct 
low-income housing. 

The biggest cut of all, from 

$10.5 to $3 million, was, strangely 
enough, for law enforcement. 
The law to be so pitifully en- 
forced: open housing. 
- Another housing move, not 
apt to raise cries from anyone, 
was the committee's denial of an 
Administration request for $150,- 
000 to be used for planning and 
design of a new residence for the 
Vice President. 

In the Senate, $10 million was 
given to the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, a compromise of sorts be- 
tween the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, who had recom 
mended $7.5 million, and New 
York's Senator Jacob К. Javits, 
who was secking $55 million in 
what he termed a “modest test 
of national priorities.” 


LABOR BREAKS RANKS .. . 


The traditional solid front of or- 
ganized labor against any modifi- 
cation of archaic building meth- 
ods is beginning to crumble. 
@ At the end of May, the na- 
tion’s two largest unions, the 
United Automobile Workers and 
the International Brotherhood of 
| Teamsters Union—both now sep- 
arated from the once monolithic 
AFL-CIO—announced the forma- 
tion of a new Alliance for Labor 
Action. With 10 million fewer 
members than AFL-CIO, the alli- 
ance has dared to challenge Big 
Labor by calling for reform of 
old work rules to permit housing 
production using advanced tech- 
nology—some of which the alli- 
ance itself plans to sponsor. 
Walter Reuther, the perennial 
crusading leader of the auto 
workers (and a member of presi- 
dent Johnson's Committee on 
Urban Housing) predicted that 
if archaic rules are suspended 
"the building tradesmen will get 
twice as much work out of re- 
building the cities.” 
e A few days later, the Detroit 
Building Trades Council, which 
includes AFL-CIO construction 
trades unions as well as teamster 
locals, announced that it would 
negotiate industry-wide contracts 
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for the production of factory- 
built housing. 
ө In mid-June, the 900,000-mem- 
ber United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners signed a 
precedent-setting contract with 
the Stirling Homex Corporation 
of Avon, N.Y., which manufac- 
tures — wood-framed “Instant 
Housing” units. The carpenters 
and joiners will carry out all op- 
erations in the factories (includ- 
ing those traditionally reserved 
for members of other unions) 
and all on-site carpentry work. 
Of course the AFL-CIO might 
not take it all sitting down, Pres- 
ident George Meany, himself a 
former plumber, recently рго- 
tested that "you can't build 
houses like automobiles. Too 
many things go into them." 


. .. HUD BREAKS THROUGH 


George Meany's remark (see 
above) was directed at HUD 
Secretary George Romney, who 
once ran an automobile com- 
pany and is a firm believer in 
mass-production as a way out of 
our present housing crisis. This 
spring he has been busily laying 
the groundwork for a new HUD 
program called —optimistically— 
Operation Breakthrough. 

The objective of Romney's 
breakthrough is to push the con- 
cept of industrialized housing 
production past the mini-demon- 
stration phase and establish sev- 
eral systems on an economically 
sound basis. Romney has re- 
vealed the program in stages over 
a period of months, conferring 
with labor and industry leaders 
along the way, apparently so that 
their reactions could be fed back 
into planning for the program. 

The strategy of Operation 
Breakthrough is to induce indus- 
try to invest in development and 
testing of promising building 
systems by offering the possibility 
of а large market as a lure. 
While the designers and corpora- 
tions are readying submissions 
for HUD to consider for the pro- 
gram, state and local govern- 
ments—at HUD's urging—will be 


cooperating on the “aggregation” 
of housing demand into volumes 
large enough to justify invest- 
ment in production equipment 
for systems. 

The systems that HUD selects 
for the program will then be 
built in prototype form on зеу- 
eral geographically scattered 
sites. (Each of the 12 to 20 
chosen systems will be built on 
several sites, if that is feasible.) 
Representatives of the local ag- 
gregate markets will then be in- 
vited to inspect all of the chosen 
systems and award contracts to 
those that best meet their needs. 
Thus, no individual systems pro- 
ducer will be certain of a mass 
market, but he will be given a 
chance to compete for part of a 
guaranteed aggregate market. 

Romney has put forth this 
program as one way to avoid “a 
deficit of 11 million homes by 
1978,” but he warns that his pro- 
gram will not erase the housing 
shortage overnight. In fact, if all 
goes well, it will take two or 
three years before Operation 
Breakthrough has any major im- 
pact on housing production. 


ROWHOUSE RETHINK 


The Armstrong Cork Co., after 
two experimental programs in 
rowhouse rehabilitation, has 
concluded "that under most cir- 
cumstances mass-scale rehabilita- 
tion of badly deteriorated small 
dwelling units [by private means] 
cannot be done on an economic 
basis at this time.” 

The second of their experi- 
ments—in Lancaster, Ра.-іп- 
volved the complete renovation 
of nine rowhouses within their 
existing shells. 

New floors, walls, and ceilings 
were installed as well as plumb- 
ing and electrical systems, light- 
ing fixtures, and kitchen ranges 
and cabinets. On the exteriors, 
a minimum of alterations were 
made by Architects Haak and 
Kaufman—porches redesigned, 
bay windows eliminated (below). 

Armstrong estimated that it 
had invested an average of $5,000 


= Rm 
per house more than it will re- | 
cover from sale of the house | 
under the provisions of the FHA 
221 (В) program for low- and 
middle-income families. Rehabili- 
tation work alone cost more than | 
$15 per sq. ft. 

In announcing that the com- | 
pany would, in the future, con- | 
centrate on the development of | 
new products and building meth- 
ods, Max Banzhaf, vice-president 
and treasurer, listed some of the 
now-familiar obstructions to suc- 
cess in the moderate-income 
housing market: overly complex 
requirements of goyernment pro- 
grams, restrictive local building” 
codes, and labor unions unre- 
sponsive to on- and off-site con- 
struction innovations. 


TIMBER! 


In mid-June, it was reported 
that lumber and plywood prices, 
which had been rising alarmingly 
in recent months (June issue, 
page 25), had taken a sudden 
dive to the lowest levels in five 
years. All things being equal, the 
price drop (from $144 to $62 
per 1,000 sq. ft. of quarter-inch | 
sanded plywood, for example) 
should have given housing pro- 
duction a critically needed shot 
in the arm. Unfortunately, all 
things are not equal in today's 
housing market. 

As it turns out, lumber prices 
have. dropped dramatically be- 
cause an even greater deterrent 
to the production of homes— 
tight money—is becoming іп- 
creasingly more critical. As C. C. 
Crow, publisher of various lum- 
ber and plywood journals, ex- 
plains it; "Mortgage money just 
isn't available and the market 
for single-family homes has 
evaporated.” 


EN YOUTH 


YOU NEEDS HELP 


In late May, Warren V. Gilmore, 
a former Chicago street gang 
member, and Lelan F, Sillin Jr., 
vice-president of Urban America 
Inc, held a joint news confer- 
ence at the Sheraton-Boston 
hotel. Urban America was hold- 
ing its annual meeting there and 
Sillin and Gilmore, president of 
Youth Organizations United, 
made a plea to business, govern- 
ment, and the foundations for 
$750,000 seed money to' "get 
YOU moving." 

YOU was organized a year ago 
when 50 youth groups, some of 


dated their efforts toward com 
munity service 
preneurship. Today, YOU is 
comprised of 350 "gangs" with 
some 350,000 young blacks, Mexi- 
can-Americans, Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, Chinese, and whites. 
"But right now," said Gilmore, 
"we're $25,000 in the hole." 

"The leaders of the youth 
groups," said Sillin, "are tough, 
intelligent, dedicated, and would 
make excellent revolutionaries. 
Instead, they are directing their 
talents to build their communi- 
ties. 

“But their belief in our demo- 
cratic and capitalistic system is 
under constant challenge Бу 
| others who advocate destruction 
of our society. They must show 
progress to be listened to. If they 
fail, the burning will begin. This 
is a fact. Not a threat.” 

Meanwhile, Gilmore's old gang, 
the Conservative Vice Lords, an- 
nounced in June that they had 
received a $36,000 grant from the 
Labor Department to assist in a 
Management training program. 
The group also has a $130,000 
Ford Foundation grant to be 
used for hiring business techni 
cians to help sharpen the CVL's 
growing management skills. CVL 
currently operates a 


restaurant, 
poolroom, two ice cream parlors 
and the African Lion, a boutique 
that specializes in African cloth- 
ing and jewelry. 

REPORT FROM BERKELEY 

The following observations are 
from FORUM Correspondent 
Roger Montgomery who lives a 
few blocks from “People’s Park” 
in Berkeley, Calif. 

Early in April, when the rains 
let up from the wettest winter on 
record, the Telegraph Avenue 
“street people" moved onto a 
derelict lot belonging to the 


Regents of the University of 
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which were street gangs, consoli- | California and began building 


People’s Park (preparing the 


and ghetto entre- | ground for sod, bottom). As the 


weeks went by, university stu- 
dents, 
in tennis shoes, public school 
kids, and good citizens joined in. 
By early May, thousands of sq. 
ft. of sod, flowers, vege- 
table gardens, sculptures, an 
amazing variety of purpose-made 
park furniture, an amphitheater, 
and a fantastic spirit had trans- 
the mud 


trees, 


formed winter's 


into a happy, habitable public 


open space; the happiest in Ber- 
keley (dock and notice 
board, above). 

Suddenly, the University an- 
nounced that it needed the land 
immediately. It was required, 
said Chancellor Heyns, for in- 
tramural soccer. The park build- 
ing continued. A couple of weeks 
went by. Then at 6:00 a.m., 
May 15, the Berkeley Police 
walled off the ground with an 
8-ft, chainlink fence. The 
frontation that followed, be 
tween street people and hun- 
dreds of soldiers and cops (top) 
turned the season’s most exuber- 
ant exercise in participant de- 
sign into a bloody battle that left 
between 30 and 40 injured by 
police buckshot (one, James 
Rector, died of his wounds; an- 
other will be blinded for life). 

In the month that followed, 
Berkeley residents, now fright- 
ened into hysterical silence, wit- 
nessed a full-scale military occu- 
pation of the campus and the 
South Berkeley community. I 
was gassed three times, my 


tower 


con- 


little old Berkeley ladies 


hole | 


oldest son was gassed in his pub- 
lic school classroom, my wife and 
other sons terrified by the occu- 
pation. Many of us who lived 
through it felt we had watched 
a full-scale demonstration of the 
latest technology of massive re- 
pression, such as heretofore had 
only been dared in the ghetto. 


Why this official response? 
Clearly the issue transcended 
People's Park. Peter Marris, 


noted British sociologist and a 
visitor at Berkeley, listed among 
more familiar student grievances 
"the tyranny of the majority, 
the autonomy of scholarship and 
the moral neutrality of science." 
People's Park, Marris said, 
"was illegal, ungoverned by any 
committee, responsible to no 
one yet responsive to everyone 
dedicated to trees, flowers 


| and play, spontaneous and hu- 


mane. And, he concluded, 
the reaction of government and 
university to the park confirmed 
"the worst accusations against 
the society it [the park] chal- 
lenged ” 

A strangely hopeful, certainly 
brave effort to mediate the 
issue from the 
of Environmental De- 
sign at the University, Under 
Professor Donald Appleyard, 
new chairman of the landscape 
architecture department, a cou- 
ple of hundred design students 
and faculty made an heroic at- 
tempt to legitimatize participant 
design, to provide a legal vehi- 
cle for reopening the park, and 
to verify the vast popular sup- 
port it had received in the sur- 
rounding community. CED Dean 
William Wheaton tried valiantly 
to broker a resolution including 
a momentarily hopeful, now 


im- 


mediate 
College 


came 


collapsed, attempt to build a 
second People's Park on unused 
BART land. 


And, on June 20, the Regents 
of the University of California 
voted 16 to 7 to build married 
student housing on the site of 
People's Park. “as expeditiously 
as possible,” ruling out a user- 
developed park in the interim 
before construction can begin. 


| THE LARGER PICTURE 


"An ecological approach to de- 
sign," is the sensible and unusual 
task set for the new California 
Institute of the Arts' School of 
Design by its dean, Richard E. 
| Farson. No stranger to dual dis- 
ciplines, Farson founded the 
Western Behavioral Sciences In- 
stituté in La Jolla and was an 
Oscar-winner in 1968 for his 
feature-length documentary film, 
| Journey Into Self. 

Appointed associate deans of 
| the school, now under construc- 
tion in Valencia, are Craig 
Hodgetts and Designer Peter 
Pearce. Hodgetts, experienced in 
automotive design, sculpture, 
drama, and architecture, fits well 
into “the larger picture” of 
which Farson speaks: “After all, 


the great environmental prob- | 


lems we face . . . were caused, at 
least partly, by designers unable 
to see the long-range conse- 
| quences of their work." 

Pearce, formerly with Charles 
Eames, is the author of Structure 
In Nature As A Strategy For De- 
sign, to be published next year 
by MIT Press. 

"The Institute begins its first 12- 
month session in October, 1970. 
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WALTER McQUADE 


UNDER THE RAINBOW 


The snapshots on this page of 
the late Eero Saarinen’s St. Louis 
arch аге from a group sent me 
by Harry Weese of Chicago, one 
of Saarinen's close friends from 
his Cranbrook days. In his note 
accompanying the pictures, 
Harry writes: “This is the way it 
really looks.” Right he is. 

The elegant curve was Saari- 
nen's first achieved success, but 
one of the last completed. If, as 
threatened, the polar ice cap 
ever does really melt enough to 
put the continent under water, 
and then nature relents—as with 
Noah—and causes the flood to re- 
treat, the arch is going to look 
awfully good. emerging from the 
ice water. 

Meanwhile, in its aloof imper- 
turbability, it, like the Washing- 
ton Monument, does its bit to 
lift attention from some of the 
nonsense we humans necessarily 
devote our time to down below. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 41, 42 (bottom 
left) James Eisenman. Page 43, Ellen 
Perry Berkeley (center). Page 109, John 
Donat (top) Page 111, UPI (top); 
Clare C. Cooper (center and bottom 
left). 
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FINISH WITH 


OLYMPIC 
STAIN 


lesawn Cedar. Architects: 


Costs less than paint. 

Lasts longer than paint. 

Easier to apply than paint. 

Protects wood with P.M.O. 
Guaranteed not to crack, peel or blister. 
66 Colors, solid or semi-transparent. 


For color samples on wood and 


OLYMPIC STAIN 


Atlanta's CR&S Bank 
didn't need a 
perimeter HVAC system. 


They used a PPG 
Performance Glass 


instead. 


PPG Solarbronze* Twindow® units 
enabled the designers of Atlanta's 
C&S Bank to eliminate a perimeter 
HVAC system—and reduce original 
equipment and annual operating 
costs. 

Based on a comparison with 
single tinted glass, engineering 
studies indicated that the applica- 
tion of double-insulating Twindow 
units would eliminate the need for 
supplementary perimeter heating 
and cooling units. Savings realized 
by eliminating the auxiliary system 
—in equipment, operation, and 
maintenance— more than justified 
the initial capital costs of the 
Twindow units. 

Because the insulating and heat- 


reducing properties of Solarbronze 
Twindow units lower the burden on 
a heating and cooling system, a 
simpler ceiling HVAC system for 
the bank is sufficient to bring year- 
round comfort to the building's 
occupants. This system reclaims 
about 60 percent of the lighting 
energy. The redistribution of this 
energy avoids the need for a 
separate hot-air duct system. Below 
40°F, electric heaters are the only 
extra heat source required. 
Solarbronze Twindow also meets 
strength requirements. And its 
color complements the bronze tone 
of the structure's exterior metals. 
Put the financial advantages of 
PPG Performance Glass to work for 


your clients. Contact a PPG archi- 
tectural rep for technical data or 
write: PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 


Architect: Aeck Associates, Inc., Atlanta 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber 
Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


ж 
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INDUSTRIES 


PREVIEW 


TOWER ABOVE A GARDEN 
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The low and scraggly skyline of 
Worcester, Mass., will have an 
emphatic center of interest when 
the Worcester County National 
Bank completes its new head- 
quarters, а 695-ft. office tower 
designed by Kevin Roche John 
Dinkeloo & Associates. 

At the base of the tower will 
be an addition with a glass roof 


swooping up 80 ft. above the | 


entrance (model photo, right). 
Beneath this plane of glass will 


be an indoor park reminiscent 


of the enclosed garden Roche- | 


Dinkeloo designed for the Ford 
Foundation building in New 
York. Passing under the trees, 
visitors to the building will 
either go down half a story to 
the banking floor, or up half a 
story to the elevator lobby, which 
forms a balcony around it. 
Each of the 45 office floors will 
have about 5,700 sq. ft. of com- 
pletely unobstructed space be- 


| tween service cores at either end. 
At the pinnacle of the tower will 
be another tall, glass-roofed 
space which will probably be 
used for some kind of public 
facility—perha estaurant. 

After the tower is completed, 
existing buildings around it will 
be torn down in stages to open 
up a 2.9-acre plaza (plan below), 
laid out as a carefully framed ex- 
tension the Worcester Com- 
mon, across the street. 


of 


(continued on page 120) 
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Inland-Ryerson introduces 
six new wall panels with a common lock arrangement 
that permits you to blend them in a wide variety 
of textures, colors and shadow patterns. 


|І!) ІІІ 


Only three of the six new IW panels were used to achieve this variety 
of sculptured patterns. Many other effects can be obtained. 


The day of the bland exterior wall is 
over Inland-Ryerson has added six 
new profiles of the IW series which 
can be easily intermixed to form a 
seemingly endless variety of visual 
effects, giving you new design free- 
dom to spark your creativity. 
The secret: indi- 
vidual panels are 
just 12" wide, and 
a common lock 
System provides fully concealed 
fastening of any arrangement. The 
Side seams are hard to find too. 


The lock system also offers un- 
matched weather protection at the 
joint. The U-shaped design provides 
positive metal-to-metal contact at 
two points. Yet it completely covers 
the fasteners used, and the panels 
interlock quickly. 

The IW series panels are available 
with Inland-Ryerson's famous dou- 
ble-coat weather protection. Duo- 
finish™ offers the security of baked- 
on finish in a wide variety of colors. 
For extra-long life, specify polyvinyl- 
idene base Duofinish 500.™ 


Ask your Inland-Ryerson sales en- 
gineer to show you these new steel 
wall panels. Or write for Wall Sys- 
tems Catalog 242. Inland-Ryerson 
Construction Products Company, 
Dept. E, 4031 W. Burnham Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


PREVIEW 


STUDENT VIEWPOINT 


On a hillside 120 ft. above Little 
Neck Bay at the outer edge of 
New York City, steel framework 
is already in place for the Stu- 
dent Lounge and Cafeteria of 
Queensborough Community Col- 
lege. The new student facility is 
one of several buildings designed 
by Architects Holden, Yang, 


Raemsch & Corser and Frederic 
P. Wiedersum Associates for the 
34-acre campus, on the site of a 
former golf course. The existing 


clubhouse (right in photo) will 
be used by the faculty. 

The student building has been 
fitted around its knoll to offer 
the greatest variety of views out 
across the campus and the bay. 
The dining hall, on the lowest 
level, has cantilevered bay win- 
dows facing north and west; the 
kitchen is notched into the slope, 
its roof serving as a terrace for 
the main tntrance above. 

Most of the main floor is de- 


voted to a single large, cross- 
shaped lounge, with broad bay 
windows facing out in three di- 
rections. Windowless auxiliary 
spaces fill the corners between 
the arms of this cross-shaped 
space. Above the center of the 
lounge is a mezzanine, with 
clerestory lighting around the 
edges of its tall, canted roof. 
From this crow's nest, it is pos- 
sible to look out four ways across 
the main lounge to the campus. 
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2300 West Loop Building, Houston. Owner: Gerald D. Hines Interests. Architects: Neuhaus & Taylor, А.А. Houston. Windows: Thermopane? Insulating Glass with Vari-Tran/Chrome 114. Spandreis: %” Tuf-tlex® Vari-Tran/Chrome 114 


VARI-TRAN"....available with three silvery and three golden reflective 
coatings. Functional. Aesthetic. Lively. 

For a color photo of building and data on Vari-Tran, write Architectural 
Construction Marketing, Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 43624 


Imaginative details 
combine design 
flexibility with quick 
installation in 
Core framing 
systems 


With the Core system, a variety of 
depths of faces and gutters permit 
significant design options and freedoms 
Creative approaches to glazed aluminum 
framing systems are not hobbled by component 
limitations. You may choose a strong horizontal emphasis 
or the feeling of vertical strength. It’s all the same to the Core system. And, 
flush snap locked faces put an end to appearance marring exposed screws, 
stops, and putty—plus, faster installation! Face members 

lock to gutters with an internal, invisible clip—an important detail 

Core systems accommodate glazing for Y.” to 1" 


Core is available in Kawneer Permanodic* bronzes and black. These stable 
finishes are achieved with special anodizing processes, not dyes, and are 
almost twice the thickness and hardness of standard clear anodized finishes 
Permanodic is non-fading, resists corrosion, abrasion, and dulling effects of 
time, weather, and industrial atmosphere 


For details on Core systems, contact your Kawneer authorized dealer or 
write Kawneer Product Information, 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 49120 


New Dyuoaes u Arutech Xam, 
KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


АЛЛА» 


ALUMINUM 


Kawneer Company, Inc., а Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc. Niles, Michigan * Richmond, California 
Atlanta, Georgia > Bloomsburg, Penn. - Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Your number for security. Corbin exit devices operate at a finger’s touch. 

Dependable, safe and whisper-quiet. This is only one of many de 

displays the style, quality and security built into the complete Corbin 

line of door closers, locksets and exit devices. CORBIN 
Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this ` 

design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 

Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division, Belleville, Ontario. 


Send for the new, easy-to-use 
AAMA Selection Guide 
for aluminum windows and 
sliding glass doors. 


M 


ташиши 


ARCHITECTURAL ALUMINUM 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


One East Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the AAMA Short Form Selection 
Guide for aluminum windows and sliding glass doors. 
| understand that with the tables and charts available, 
| can easily determine which windows and sliding 
glass doors meet local code requirements for wind 
loads, water leakage and air infiltration. 

So send the guide. | thank yov. 


NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


ine mo en тшш ш 


АА Architectural Aluminum [Ж] 


Manufacturers Association 


One East Wacker Drive > Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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Hamilton Grange vs. the 142nd St. gang 


Hamilton Grange, Alexander Hamilton's 
country home, stands in the heart of 
Harlem. A dump to most observers. But 
it has been declared a national landmark 
by an act of Congress. Soon it will be 
moved and be restored to its original 
Federal glory. 

It took two United States Senators 
and three Representatives two years— 
and eight individual presentations—to 
get the joint resolution for the restora- 
tion passed by both Houses. A lot of per- 
sistence. And determination. Not only 
on the part of the Congressmen but of 


their constituents to keep alive the mem- 
ory of a great man of the past. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if the same 
type of thinking people would become so 
involved in the potential greats of the 
future? Like Helene and Felida and 
Shelley and Henry and Joe and Eddie. 
Kids growing up in what was once open 
countryside but is now crowded with 
people, vermin and crime. 

We'd like to stimulate some more 
thinking about that future among people 
like you. That's why we've established 
the Eaton Yale & Towne Urban Design 


Fellowship. The award, administered by 
the A.I.A., provides for one year of 
graduate study in urban design at an 
American University and a follow-up 
tour of urban developments abroad. 
Alexander Hamilton is a name to re- 
member. But as long as we're saving the 
past, shouldn't we save the future? The 
Helenes, the Felidas, the Shelleys, the 
Henrys, the Joes and the rest of the gang. 


YALE “27 


THE FINEST NAME in | TOWNE | 
LOCKS AND MAROWARE = 
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MYRIL Decisions come easily around the expansive authority 
of this Directors' Table from our Chippendale-inspired 
DES | 700 Traditional Series. African mahogany, in solids 
e and veneers, is a luxurious choice for the table. 
The unusually versatile credenza bookcase seconds the motion 
for a prestige interior. Add executive desks, secretarial units, 


credenzas, and seating for office and lounge areas to your 
planning agenda and the outcome will be beautifully 
unanimous... Period 


Write for literature. Myrtle Desk Co., Dept. AF79, High Point, N. C. 27261. Showrooms and offices: CHICAGO, 1162 
(312) 527-2540. HIGH POINT, Taylor Street, (919) 885-4021 + NEW YORK, 527 Madison Avenue, (212) 753-4110. Representatives: Who! 
Office Equipment Co.; LOS ANGELES, (213) 268-6104; SAN FRANCISCO, (415) 986-6972; SEATTLE, (206) 622-7143; DENVER, 


Overseas Operating Center, American Telephone and Telegraph Company—Long Lines Department, Jacksonville, Florida. Reynolds, Smith and Hills, Architects—Engineers—Planners; Jacksonville, 


Overhead concealed Pacer® Closers from LCN 


were chosen for this new A.T. Building in Jacksonville, Florida. 


These compact closers fit in a 1%” x 4” transom bar, yet provide all 
the superb control for which LCN is famed. Install LCN “Pacers”... 
make the simple initial adjustments ... then forget them. They get along 


nicely without a lot of help. LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356. 


LEN 2080 series |H- 
SPACER" CLOSER 


Workwall 
Movable 
Partitions 


Action Walls 
that Move! 


Initial ease of installation is only part of the Workwall story. 
Movability to meet changing space requirements is also a most 
important feature . . . and Workwall Partitions are 100% salvable 
when rearrangements become necessary. This, combined with the 
soilproof beauty of Marlite paneling, easy maintenance, and com- 
plete flexibility makes Workwall a truly "successful formula for 
busy buildings". 


O 
Write for details or see us SEE 53 L В 
* 13a A 
in Sweets = 


Wo MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
Division of the Marmon Group Inc. / Box 130, Bronson, Mich. 49028 
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or securitys sake, plan ahead 


With Russwin len Strike Mortise Locksets 


Help stamp out dull door decor! 

Design the bold beauty of Russwin's 

new Berlin design into all your buildings. 
It's decidedly different... 

an exciting excursion from the everyday. 
And there’s more to it than meets the eye. 
When you turn it, you’ll know you’ve come 
to grips with truly great knob design! 


Created to cradle the hand comfortably, yet firmly, 


it gives you action you'd expect only with a lever. 


What's more, Universal mounting puts 

the ‘‘concave cradle" in any desired position. 
Another top-scoring “Теп Strike” Lockset. 
Available in a wide choice of metals, 

color tones and all desired functions. 

Contact your Russwin distributor or write for 
latest brochure. Russwin, Division of Emhart 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 06050. 

In Canada — Russwin Division RUSSWIN 
of International Hardware. J 


oration, New Britain, Conn. 06050. 


rk of Russwin, Division of Emhart Corp 


Seaside luxury 
on Key Biscayne 


Built with Lehigh Cements 


The new Sonesta Beach Hotel will provide deluxe 
accommodations for vacationers on a 10-acre site at 
Florida’s Key Biscayne. Every room will have a 12’ long 
private terrace. And the unusual “step” design will pro- 
vide an extra-luxurious treatment of the end suites on 
each floor. The entire structure is cast-in-place concrete 
with concrete masonry partition walls and features a 
corrugated concrete vertical center panel, running the 
full height of the main building. Lehigh Cements were 
used throughout the new complex. Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 
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HCA’s new seaside complex is a self-contained resort 
just 20 minutes from the Miami Airport. It is 10 stories 
high and will contain a specialty restaurant for 300, coffee 
shop for 85 and a night club for 200. Meeting and ballroom 
facilities for 550 persons are also planned as are four 
smaller meeting rooms. 

The architectural design is a pleasing contrast with 
the sea on the one side and the semi-tropical landscape 
of the island on the other. And the natural color of the 
exposed concrete surfaces of the structure enhance the 
effect. Sloping sections of each end of the hotel contain 
the stair wells. 


Owner: A. J. Andreoli, Akron, Ohio 

Hotel Operator; Hotel Corporation of America, Boston, Mass. 
Architect: Keith Haag & Associates, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Structural Engineer: Ernst J. Troike, Р.Е. & S., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio 

Contractor: Associated Biscayne Companies, Inc., Miami, Fla. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 
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Specifying the lowest“First Cost on an 
absorption water chiller may be the most . 
expensive decision you can make for your client. 


"First cost’’ means relatively little to 


| | | your client if his total cost of ownershi 
| and operation are higher. York's proven 
| 
Ш 


Yorks absorption 
units can cut 


method of solution control cuts steam 
costs, assures more cooling per dollar. On 
a recent 1000-ton project, a York absorp- 


steam costs by as 
О, i ith full dulati lu- 
much as 10%-- Mi | | pr. = Ben =н cape 
with Yorks advanced | Ж E ietieon eet. teer size, 
hilled and d i 

орао Em of Sons ndum consumption. Over i 

ully Modulating 
Solution Control! 


14-year evaluation period the analysis 
showed that the York absorption chiller 
would save over $16,000 — in total own- 
ing and operation cost!!! 

Yes ... "first cost” is important, but 
it can be misleading. For complete speci- 
fication data on York absorption units 
and the York system of fully modulating 
solution control, just call your nearby 
York Sales Office. Or write York Division 
of Borg-Warner Corporation, York, Penn- 
sylvania 17405. 


YOR 


| ! DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


| ч 
ll 
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[ 


| 
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York Absorption Water Chillers come 
in capacities from 127 to 1,270 tons. 
Leak-tight construction and hermetic 
pumps provide assured reliability. 
Units automatically modulate from 
smallest part load to 10096 of capacity. 
Units through 900 tons shipped in one 
package, under vacuum ... cutting 
rigging and installation costs. 


...а beautiful drinking fountain shouldn’t be too obvious. Agreed? Carefully-sculpted to enhance your 
ideas . . . clad in the native splendor of cast stone (five colors, two finishes). The Haws Model 30 outdoor drink- 
ing fountain stands exquisitely in harmony with its setting... any setting. A fountain? It could almost pass for 
a work of sculpture. Yet this sly harmonizer is incomparably rugged—a fountain for all seasons, kid-proof, 
weather-proof, freeze-proof! Write Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co., 1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
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Electrac by Kirsch 


Operates draperies electromagnetically! No cords, gears, wheels or separate motors. 


* 

т ттт Electrac gives you great new possibilities in 
window architecture. You can design broad 

expanses of glass without worrying about glaring people to death, 

because Electrac can operate draperies on a single window or a 

bank of windows with the touch of a switch. 


Draperies flow smoothly, effortlessly. A single master switch location 
can control all the draperies, and can be located anywhere. There 
are no cords to tangle, no gears or mechanisms to get out of order. 
Electrac can be planned as part of a new building's wiring system, 
and is available with radio remote control or time control units. 


*Hidden from view, this power capsule glides along the inside rear of an Electrac 
rod, operating draperies as it goes. 


Kirsch Electrac, Dept. AR-769, Sturgis, Michigan 49091 


Please rush me full information on Electrac. 
1 am interested in [7] residential C] commercial applications, 


Your name. 
(please print) 
Lam: [7] registered architect [7] designer [7] engineer [7] other 
Firm name. 
Address. 
City. State zip. 


a 


SMITH WALLS 
in place...by design 


This Smith Wall is used in a distinctive canted design. 
It is equally suitable for an industrial building . . . office 

. school . . . or store. Its versatility, as with any Smith 
Wall, is limited only by the imagination of the architect. 

Design freedom in Smith Walls starts with the metal 
configurations. Twenty different basic profiles are avail- 
able, including flat panels. And that’s only the begin- 
ning. You can add Smith decorative mullions to your 
design to provide unusual and interesting architectural 


ELWIN G. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 / Atlanta 


Chicago * 


Cleveland + 


Graphic Systems Division Plant of RCA, Dayton, New Jersey 
Architect: Vincent G. Kling and Associates, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa 
General Contractor: Hughes-Foulkrod Construction Co,, Philadelphia, Ра 


effects. And you can choose from a wide range of colors 
and finishes to blend or contrast with the surroundings. 
When you specify Smith Walls in place you get more 
than just design freedom. You get a Single Responsi- 
bility installation. Smith personnel design, fabricate, 
deliver and erect Smith Walls . . . to your specifications 
.. to your customer's satisfaction. P 
For complete information, consult | М ITH 
your Sweets’ File or write today to: Li 


* Boston 


Cincinnati * Dallas * Detroit * New York 


Philadelphia + 


Toledo * 
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y SPEED TRAFFIC 


WITH NORTON? AUTOMATIC OPERATORS 
Automated doors offer you many advantages in the control and general 
improvement of high traffic flow. Regardless of the type of building 
and its unique traffic problems, there's a choice of Norton automatic 
operator with a full variety of controls to solve these problems. 


SURFACE MOUNTED ` OVERHEAD CONCEALED SLIDEAWAY OPERATOR 

for easy installation on existing or for new construction or major Surface or concealed mounting, fora 
standard doors. Just mount operator remodeling. Operator completely saving in space, with no door swing. 
on the header and attach arm to the concealed in the overhead header in And the added precaution of doors 


door, install controls and plug into a an attractive package. 


standard outlet. Makes an attractive 
installation, 


sliding sideways out of the way of traffic. 
For new construction, major remodeling 
or possibly use with existing doors. 


SEE YOUR NORTON AUTOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE 


ASTONISHING SPOTLIGHT 


Pinpoint towers, statues, steeples hundreds of 
feet away. Wash 30-story columns with tight rib- 
bons of brilliance. Specify Stonco Pencil-Beam 
Orbs, Cylinders, Mini-Balls. Indoors. Outdoors. In 


earth, concrete, underwater. (o (] 2 


STONCO LIGHTING, KENILWORTH, N. J. 


A DIVISION OF KEENE CORPORATION 


NORTON ># лаф. DOOR OPERATORS 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION 


372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois, 60106 


NAT BERGER 
NSID 


M.P. Jonathan Associates, Contract Interior Consultants, 
is proud to announce the appointment of Nat Berger 
NSID, asa principal and chief contract design consultant. 


Nat Berger is a veteran of 17 years as a renowned interior 
designer and consultant to many of the finest archit- 
ectural and interior design firms in the country and has 
established an enviable reputation for his thorough 
knowledge of the field, his strict integrity, and absolute 
businesslike approach. 


LCD. 


M.P. JONATHAN ASSOCIATES 


DESIGN CONSULTANTS FOR CONTRACT INTERIORS. 
11 HUNTERS LANE, ROSLYN, L.l., N.Y. 11576 + (212) 792-5077 


| 
| 
| 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 
FOR THE 
YOUNGER SET 


UNOBTRUSIVE 


Extends just 10 inches from wall — needs only a 42" back recess 
for mounting. Ideal for high traffic locations — corridors, lobbies 
and other public areas. 

One-piece back-splash and receptor is of satin-finish stainless 
steel — gracefully styled — easy to keep clean and sanitary. 

Can be furnished with attractive vinyl clad steel cabinet, gleam- 
ing stainless steel, or in standard gray baked-on enamel. Two 
models RWM Series coolers available in two capacities — 8 GPH 
or 13 GPH of 50° water. Send for NEW CATALOG. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY - 1564 Thomas Rd., Warren, Ohio 44481 


RWM-13A 


t 


NEW! MINI-COOLER 


Measures only 2012" from fountain top to 
bottom edge of apron. Occupies a minimum 
of wall space. Can be mounted as low as 
30" (from fountain top to floor) to serve 
small children — or at normal 40" to serve 
adults. Available in 8 and 13.5 GPH capaci- 
ties. Cabinets come in baked gray enamel, 
stainless steel, or vinyl-clad steel. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 


BI-LEVEL ACCESSORY FOUNTAIN 


Safe, practical way to serve drinking water 
to adults and children. Designed for left 
side mounting on any WM Series water 
cooler. Gray baked enamel, stainless or 
vinyl-clad steel cabinets to match adjoining 
WM cooler. Waste outlet and water supply 
are integral with electric water cooler. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


Latest information on Halsey 
Taylor electric drinking foun- 
tains and water coolers. 
Send for your copy today. 


(continued from page 99) 


fessor Gans might be worth con- 
sidering as ап action model. 
First, he is able to consider and 
comprehend complexity and 
then conceptualize it without 
oversimplifying. This kind of 
mind is rare and, while it cannot 
effectively be emulated by many, 
I feel it might be given some at- 
tention, and occasionally fol. 
lowed in our difficulties, with 
something of the instinct that 
steers a businessman to profit. 
He seems to know about ideas 
as well as facts, so, to the extent 
that those ideas are relevant to 
our tasks and we are less knowl- 
edgeable than he, we might do 
well to heed his mind and its 
products. I think he would him- 
self argue that we should be 
wary of his prejudices lest they 
not suit our purposes, but this 
need not blind us to the advan- 
tages of considering alternatives 
to our own thinking. 

Second, he communicates with 
an easy-to-read, direct style of 
writing. This makes his knowl- 
edge and ideas accessible to any- 
one who is willing to read about 
them and thus useful to many 
people. 

Third, I appreciate many of his 
values, but especially his respect 
for the differences between him- 
self and others. As I read his work 
my conviction grew that he 
sought, not to kidnap or coerce 
my mind, but simply to be heard 
in order that his ideas would be 
tested in the arena of our soci- 
ety. This permitted reading less 
warily than I might otherwise; 
ultimately I don't care if he was 
right or wrong but was curious 
about how I could use his ideas 
myself. In short, the man I met 
in the book combines qualities 
of intelligence, accessibility and 
self respect which seem particu- 
larly well suited to coping with 
life in our times. In the confu- 
sion of life styles, isms and ap- 
peals that fill our society I find 
such encounters valuable as a 
source of guidance in my own 
activities 

I was surprised to discover a 
feeling of suspense building up 
as I read through the essays. The 
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closing observations on our 
society constitute a lady/tiger 
conclusion which gains impact 
from the fact of its concern with 
my life and world rather than a 
literary fantasy. This is in no 
way a function of narrative style 
(Professor Gans maintains his 
academic cool throughout until 
Part VI, which constitutes a 
postscript to the rest of the 
book), but rather a coincidence 
of his and my personal histories. 

For my part, I have learned 
through my own architectural 
work that the man-made environ- 
ment is influenced as much as 
possible by those who are able 
to do so in order that their own 
mental state will be embodied in 
and reflected by what surrounds 
them. This to me seems equally 
true of the stylistically insistent 
architectural client ("We just 
love colonial!" the domineer- 
ing architect ("I can't let you 
do that—it would destroy the de- 
sign's integrity.”), the suburban 
tract dweller ("Lets get the 
brick front, dear, it will look 
more impressive") and, I sup- 
pose, any people who cannot 
make choices about where or 
with whom they live or what 
conditions of community service 
and maintenance they must en- 
dure ("Why clean this place up? 
The neighborhood is full of 
slobs, so it'll just get into a mess 
again and nobody will care."). 

I have observed several ur- 
ban renewal programs in process 
and noticed their inability to 
achieve desired goals, in spite of 
combining power with idealism 
and hard work by the staff peo- 
ple involved. Along the way my 
attention turned from formal 
and esthetic matters, which 
were vague and indefinite. For 
his part, Professor Gans, through 
discipline and techniques of so- 
ciology, investigated the develop- 
ment of suburbs and back- 
tracked the trail of population 
to the city. There his attention 
was drawn to the plight of those 
people whose choices were stead- 
ily decreasing in the face of in- 
tensive architectural and plan- 
ning efforts to improve their 
communities. 

When, in the preface, I read 
his conclusions, I deemed them 
reasonable generalizations and 
consistent with my own experi- 
ence, but not particularly excit- 
ing. When I read the essays 
which amplified them I encoun- 
tered their evolution as ideas 
born of experience because the 
chapters are arranged to make 


sequences of ideas rather than of 
chronology. Their actual chron- 
ological sequence approximates 
the development of the ideas, 
however, so the impact of his ex- 
perience came through subtly 
but emphatically. With age and 
experience Professor Gans seems 
inclined to range farther and 
faster, to repeat less, to make 
more points in fewer words, 
more ideas on fewer pages. 

The more I read the more gra- 
tified I was to find information 
and insight which illuminated 
my indefinite questions of social 
process and behavior. With each 
insight was a proposal for action 
which supported the rising tem- 
po of self-doubt about my pro- 
fessional role in society. At the 
end, his ambient predictions for 
our nation did nothing to re- 
solve those doubts, but through- 
out the book his insistence on 
proposing specific solutions to 
specific problems were valuable. 

Part IV consists of five essays, 
all but one previously unpub- 
lished, which address all the ma- 
jor issues examined in the pre- 
vious five parts. Beyond demon- 
strating that а sociologist/plan- 
ner can—if not must—maintain a 
sense of humor through his la- 
bors, Part VI reveals the spark 
of Professor Gans' literary cre- 
ativity, and from that I drew 
support for my frustrations with 
People and. Plans. It is a book 
which documents the mounting 
concern of a scholar for his com- 
munity; its notations describe an 
increasing level of political 
awareness and activity. In the 
final analysis I cannot escape in- 
ferring that its major significance 
lies in its utility as an instru- 
ment of social change. 

Measured against that criter- 
ion my feelings about the book 
are divided both because of and 
in spite of all the good things it 
is. On one hand it is the work of 
a man trained in certain disci- 
plines and he cannot easily aban- 
don those standards without 
risk of distorting that work; on 
the other hand the very nature 
of that work (a collection of es- 
says which support the conclu- 
sion that we all can and must 
change) is too redundant, drawn 


out and inefficient to demon- 
strate what it counsels. 
I cannot deny the value 1 


have placed on those essays and 
their relevance to me; yet I can- 
not avoid feeling shortchanged 
because Professor Gans did not 
write a brand new book to de- 
scribe what is on his mind now. 


I hope some day he will write 
such a book, as much for him- 
self as for the rest of us. And 
soon, because we need all the 
help we can get. 

Scholarship demands that an 
author present his facts and 
sources in a clear way. Like some 
other scholars in recent years, 
however, Professor Gans’ work 
has brought him to conclusions 
which imply the added need for 
immediate impact on an audience 
much larger than scholarly work 
would ordinarily reach. The im- 
pact requires the literary power of 
clarity and responsibilty com- 
bined with synthesis and drama 
and humor. The first five parts of 
People and Plans bring together 
a conveniently bound source of 
valuable information. Part Six 
implies that its author has an un- 
developed potential for using 
that information. I keep wonder- 
ing on what he bases his hopes 
for political, economic and social 
learning in our communities if 
he is as reluctant as he seems to 
be to move beyond his own schol- 
arly ways. It seems hard and in- 
considerate to urge a man who is 
running as hard as he is to do 
better. It seems equally incon- 
siderate for a man to return 
from the mouth of the cave with 
less light than he is able to 
bring. 

Probably because I am an 
architect, I see a particularly 
architectural message in Profes- 
sor Gans' work. I believe the 
days of the "Compleat Archi- 
tec" are numbered and the 
process of specialization which 
has been at work in other pro- 
(notably medicine) is 
raising many questions about 
the role and training of the 
architect, People and Plans de- 
scribes many of the pressures in 
our society which sustain that 
process and, as such, constitutes 
another spike in the coffin of the 
"great man theory" of architec- 
ture which we have been testing 
for twenty-five years. That alone 
would be a valuable social con- 
tribution, but it goes beyond 
that to define goals, processes 
and areas of knowledge which 
can be useful to architects. In a 
day when we are examining the 
worth and meaning of archi- 
tectural activity in terms of 
computer technology, theoretical 
research, administrative ргосе- 
dures, political activism and so- 
cial philosophy, this book may 
inspire examination of a direc- 
tion for many who wonder where 
to go to be an architect. 
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His locker. His own thing. № 
His own place for the stuff 
of learning. / 


Now his place сап be Ж 
brighter, more cheerful than ever beforé, 


more conducive to learning. 


Republic is here with "Decor 19” — school 
lockers in 19 decorator-selected colors at no extra cost. 


Use them freely. Mix colors and styles. 
Make them as formal or as far-out as you wish. 
Make his locker work on his desire to learn. 


And by giving him a Republic “Decor 19” locker 
for his things, you give him something tremendously important. 
You make his own place bright, you make him 


feel better, you make him want to learn. REPUBLIC STEEL 
: MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


It has become clear in both moral and economic terms that our nation can no 
longer afford or pretend to intervene in the political and military affairs of nations 
throughout the world, maintain a military and weapons establishment of unlimited 
size, explore the moon and, at the same time, rebuild our decaying cities, provide 
an adequate supply of housing, and finance domestic programs needed to solve 
pressing social problems. 


THEREFORE, 
BE TT RESOLVED ВУ 


THE ARCHITECTS OF AMERICA 
THAT: 


One. We call upon the President and the Congress to assume responsibility for a 
comprehensive reexamination and reordering of our national priorities, recognizing 
that we have neither unlimited wealth nor wisdom, and that we cannot sensibly 
hope to instruct other nations in the paths they should follow when we are 
increasingly unable to demonstrate that we know how to maintain a 
viable society at home. 


Two. We call upon our leaders, at all levels of government, to recognize that an 
efficient and humane environment is basic to the maintenance of a harmonious and 
prosperous society and that the skills to produce it are well within our grasp. At the 

same time, we wish to remind our representatives that neither hope, time, nor 
technology will solve the problems that presently make urban life a dirty, difficult 
and dangerous experience. Only a wholehearted commitment of will and money 

will enable us to apply the skills needed to erase the shame of urban America. 


Approved and adopted by The American Institute of Architects at its annual 
convention in Chicago, Illinois, June 26th, 1969. 


The American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


This resolution appeared as a full-page advertisement, sponsored by the AIA, in The New York Times and The Washington Post. 
It is reprinted here courtesy of the Architectural Forum. 


MINT 


m " 


The Mint Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., property of a 
Del E. Webb Corp. Subsidiary. 


At Del Webb's Mint, 
people gamble in the casino, 
not in the showers. 


That's because every shower has a 
Moentrol? valve to prevent a sudden 
change in water temperature. 

Moentrol maintains selected tempera- 
ture within 1° F.—no matter how many 
guests use water at the same time. 

Moentrol is a single-handled control, 
so it's a convenience and a comfort at 
Del Webb's 26-story hotel. But it's not 
the only reason to go there, 

The Mint offers round-the-clock enter- 
tainment, four restaurants and the largest 
casino in Southern Nevada. 

There is even a tour where you see 
inside the money-counting room, 

When you look inside a Moen shower 
valve, you'll see another reason why The 
Mint specified this brand, A unique 


cartridge keeps maintenance to the 
minimum. 

Fred Sikorski, chief engineer at The 
Mint, can tell you about economy. He 
hasn't replaced a cartridge in four years. 

Want your showers in mint condition? 
Learn about Moentrol in SWEET'S File, 
or write Moen, division of Standard Screw 
Co., Elyria, Ohio 44035, 


MOEN the faucet 
that turns 
people on. 
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ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS AND PLANNERS 


Abramovitz, Max, Krannert Center, Univ. of 
МЕ HB eer дуз arca оне rmm KA Ae! 
Acoustical Invest igation and Research Or- 


ganization Ltd. Royal Albert Hall, London, 
Mar. 
Andrews, John, Metro Centre, Toronto, Jan./ 


Feb. 


Anshen & Allen, Bank of California, San Fran- 
GM] ШЕ IU Oe d Cita ede 525 ecu) rra rn RR ann 
Baer, Steve, Geodesic dome, parking lot,. 
Univ. of N. Mex., April ................. 
Barton-Aschman Associates Inc. with Law- 
rence Halprin, Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, 


Jan./Feb, ............................. 
Bicknell & Нат! о! 'addington Maintenance 
Depot, British Railways, London, May .... 
Birkerts, Gunnar & Associates, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Minneapolis, Jan./Feb. 
Bo, Lina, Sao Paolo Art Museum, Brazil, Mar. 
Campbell, Aldrich & Nulty, with Kallmann, 
McKinnell & Knowles, and Le Messurier 
Associates, Boston City Hall, Jan./Feb. .. 
Carvajal, Javier, with Kelly & Gruzen, Spanish 
Pavilion, now relocated in St. Louis, recon- 
struction archts: Fruco & Associates, April 


Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, with Fenton & 
Lichtig, Mental Illness Center, Baltimore, 
Маг. ................................. 


Conklin & Rossant, with Harrison & Abra- 
movitz, and Philip Johnson & John Burgee, 
plan for Battery Park City, June 

Conklin & Rossant, with Rogers, Taliaferro, 
Kostritsky & Lamb, and Wallace, McHarg, 
Roberts & Todd, Charles Center, Baltimore, 
Мау ................................. 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall, Pro- 
posal Rapid Transit for Baltimore, May .. 

Dattner, Richard, “playcubes” for playgrounds, 
June 

Davis, Brody & Associates, Riverbend Houses, 
Harlem, NYC, Jan./Feb. 

Deeter, Ritchey, Sipple, School of Practical 
Nursing, Allegheny Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Jan./Feb. 

Dieges, Jon and Edwin Schlossberg, program 
for environmental education for children, 
June 

England & England, Malta Hotel, Salina Bay, 
Маг. ................................. 

Fenton & Lichtig, with Caudill, Rowlett & 
Scott, Mental Illness Center, Baltimore, Mar. 

Finch, Alexander, Barnes, Rothschild & Pas- 
chal, with SOM, proposal for Atlanta com- 
plex including hotel, apts. office bldgs., 
shopping concourse, also proposal for 
Georgia State College Campus, April .... 

Franzen, Ulrich, Alley Theatre, Houston, Tex., 
Jan./Feb. 

Franzen, Ulrich, Alley Theatre, Houston, with 
MacKie & Kamrath, Mar. 

Fruco & Associates, relocation archts of 
Spanish Pavilion rebuilt in St. Louis, orig. 
archts: Javier Carvajal with Kelly & Gruzen, 
April 

GAMA, Parliament Building, Prague, May ... 

Glaser, Samuel & Associates, with Kallmann 
& McKinnell, Boston Government Center 
Parking Garage, Boston, Jan./Feb. 

Goldberg, Bertrand Associates, 
Mass., Hospital, April 

Goody, Marvin E., and John M. Clancy, re- 
modeled center for MIT Advanced Visual 
Studies, Cambridge, Mass., May .. 

Guacci, Antonio, Temple to Maria Madre e 
Regina, Trieste, Italy, June . 

Halprin, Lawrence & Associates, with Barton- 
Aschman Associates Inc., Nicollet Mall, 
Minneapolis, Jan./Feb. ................. 


Roxbury, 
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Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer, New Lafayette The- 
ater, Harlem, NYC, June .. 
Harrison & Abramovitz, with Conklin & Ros- 
sant and Philip Johnson & John Burgee, 
Battery Park City, NYC, June ............ 
Hatch, C. Richard, program for environ- 
mental education for children, June 


Hentrich & Petschnigg, Bochum Univ., Ger- 
шапу; Мас: iie e orca to aoe qe tic na, ан, 
Hisaka, Don M. & Associates, Lakewood, Ohio 
school, April .......................... 


Honnold & Rex, Hollywood-Wilshire District 
Health Center, Mar. 
Hoyle, Doran & Berry, with Kallmann & McKin- 
nell, Civic Center, Roxbury, Mass. Jan./ 
Feb. 
Huntington, Darbee & Dollard, South Arsenal 
Neighborhood, Hartford, Conn. "Everywhere 
School," April 
Hutton, Charles R., conceived idea for hangar, 
later designed by Miller-Dunwiddie Inc., 
United Air Lines, Minnesota, May . yv 
Johnson, Philip and John Burgee, with 
Conklin &  Rossant, and Harrison & 
Abramovitz, Battery Park City, June 
Kahn, Louis, proposal for Venice Biennale, 
Mar. . 
Kallmann & McKinnell & Knowles, with Camp- 
bell, Aldrich & Nulty, and Le Messurier As- 
sociates, Boston City Hall, Jan./Feb. 
Kallmann & McKinnell, Boston garage, ath- 
letic facility, civic center, bank, Jan./Feb. 
Kelly & Gruzen with Javier Carvajal, Spanish 
Pavilion, now in St. Louis, April ч 
Ketchum, Morris Jr. & Associates, World of 
Darkness and World of Birds, Bronx Zoo, 
NYC, June . 
Kikutake, Kiyonori, Pacific Hotel, Japan, April 
Lambert, Phyllis, designer-in-charge, with 
Webb, Zerafa, Menkes, Saidye Bronfman 
Centre, Montreal, May ... 
Lasdun, Denys, National Theater, London, May 
Lee, Tunney, program for environmental 
education for children, June 
Le Messurier Associates, with Kallmann, Mc- 
Kinnell & Knowles, and Campbell, Aldrich & 
Nulty, Boston City Hall, Jan./Feb. 
Marcou, O'Leary & Associates, Vieux Carre, 
New Orleans, preservation, June 
Martin, Albert C. & Associates, Jail, 
Ana Civic Center, Orange County, 
Jan./Feb. 
Miller-Dunwiddie Inc., United Air Lines hangar, 
Minneapolis, original design by Charles R. 


Santa 
Calif., 


МАКА em ETT ETT SE T V EE TT 
Mitchell, Neal & Associates, Demonstration 
Units, Mitchell Framing System, Lancaster, 
Pa, Jan./Feb. ........................ 
Mittelstadt, Robert, Fremont, Calif., City Hall, 
De FO ............................ 


MLTW/Moore, Turnbull, Santa Barbara Fac- 
ulty Club, Univ. of Calif., Mar. 
Mouton and Goldreich, Page 8 Thropp, Ameri» 
can Sugar Company shed, Baltimore, Mar. 
Mouton, Paul J., Archt., and Mouton, Wm. J., 
Engr., Jefferson Parish office building, La., 
April 
Murphy, Levy, Wurman, program for environ- 
mental education for children, June .... 
Ostwald & Kelly, Lutheran Church of the In- 
carnation, Davis, Calif, Mar. ............ 
Pederson, Hueber, Hares and Glavin, with 
|, M. Pei & Partners, Everson Museum, Sy- 
racuse, June .... . 
Pei, |. M. & Partners, 
at Fredonia, NY, May 
Pei, |. M. & Partners, Everson Museum of Art, 
Syracuse, with Pederson, Hueber, Hares and 
Glavin, June 
Pei, |. М. & Partners, Des Moines Art Center, 
lowa, June 
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Peachtree Center, Atlanta, 


John, 


Portman, 
April 
Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky & Lamb, office 
building in Charles Center, Baltimore, May 
Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky & Lamb, with 
Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & Todd, and 
Conklin & Rossant, Charles Center, Balti- 
more, May 


Safdie, Moshe, Habitat, Puerto Rico, Mar. ... 
Schnebli, Dolf, Swiss School, Naples, dae 
Mar. ................. 


Schurmann, Joachim, house near Dublin, ire- 
land, Mar. 
Seidler, Harry & Associates, Australia Square 
office building, Sydney, April 
Singer, Donald, garden apartments, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., Jan/Feb. .. 
Siren, Kaija and Heikki, Не 
office building, Hakaniemi Square, April .. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Baltimore high- 
way proposal, Mar. .................... 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, proposal for At- 
lanta complex, including office bldg., hotel, 
apts., shopping concourse, with Finch, Alex- 
ander, Barnes, Rothschild & Paschal, April 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Katherine Lilly 
Conroy Preschool Learning Laboratory, 
Mar. 
Skoler, Louis, vacation house in Finger Lakes 
Region, NY, April * ei. 
Suuronen, Matti, prefab house shaped like 
flying saucer, Mar. ..................... 
Takenaka Komuten Co. Ltd., Nagashima Trop- 
ical Garden, Japan, May ... 
Tokyo Univ. of Fine Arts, elephan 
Ueno Zoo, Tokyo, June 
Toombs, Amisano & Wells, proposal for At- 
lanta including office bldg., apts., stores, 
hotel, sports arena, April 
Urban Workshop (Edgar Goff and Eugene 
Brooks, directors), Greater Watts, Los An- 
geles, Calif, Jan./Feb. . 
Van den Broek & Bal a, ‘City Hall, Marl, 
West Germany, Jan./Feb. 
Vredevoogd, John, hou: 
April 2... 
Waddell, Theodore, Neon City, proposal for 
urban network across Straits of Messina, 
italy, Ар"! ............................ 
Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & Todd, with 
Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky & Lamb, and 
Conklin & Rossant, Charles Center, Balti- 
тоге, MAY ........................... 
Ward & Hall, Washington Plaza Baptist 
Church, Reston, Va., June 
Warren, Knight & Davis, theater, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 
Webb, Zerafa, Menkes, with Phyllis Lambert 
as designer-in-charge, Saidye Bronfman 
Centre, Montreal, May 
Weese, Harry & Associates, Seventeenth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago, June . 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, “Тһе Eleventh Decade," 
June 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, Unity Temple, Oak Park, 
11., June 
Wurman, Richard Saul, Industrial Valley Bank, 
Philadelphia, May 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


“A City No One Knew" 
by Randolph Langen- 


Amoskeag Millyard, 
Manchester, N.H., 
bach, Jan./Feb. 

Vieux Carre, New Orleans, Marcou, O'Leary & 
Associates, Archts., June 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, "The Eleventh Decade," ef 
by Edgar Kaufmann Jr. June 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Unity Temple, Oak Park, 
ni, by Henry Wright, June .............. 


42 


106 


30 


59 


ART & ARTISTS 


Hedman, Richard, Cartoons, Kindergarten 
Chats; И, April ......................... 
Rauch, Hans-George, drawings “Urban Indi- 


vidualist," Mar. 
Snelson, Kenneth, push and pull structures, 
Bryant Park, NYC, Jan./Feb. .. 


BOOKS 


Anderson, Stanford, editor, Planning for Di- 
versity and Choice, rev. by Shadrach 
Woods, April .. 

Ashbee, C. R., Frank Lloyd Wright—The Early 
Work, rev. by Wilbert R. Hasbrouck, June 

Bastlund, Knud, Jose Luis Sert: Architecture, 
City Planning, Urban Design, rev. by S. Von 
Moos, Jan./Feb. 

Bayer, Herbert: Visual Communication, Archi- 
tecture, Painting, rev. by Robin Boyd, Mar. 

Bell, Ervin J., The Architectural Index for 
1968, June 

Fifty Years Bauhaus, rev. by Robin Boyd, 
Mar. 

Goodman, Wm. 


l.. Principles and Practice of 
Urban Planning, rev. by Roger Montgom- 


ery, June 
Hoffman, Donald, editor, Meanings of Archi- 
tecture: Buildings and Paintings by John 
Root, rev. by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
Jan/Feb. ............................ 
Le Corbusier, A. Ozenfant, and Paul Dermée, 
editors, L'Esprit Nouveau, April 
Moholy-Nagy, Sibyl, The Matrix of Man, re 
by John M. Johansen, May 
Royal Institute of British Archts, Two Film- 
strip Lecture Series, Mar. .............. 
Stanford Research Institute, Study on New 
Systems of Urban Transportation, rev. by 
Brian Richards, Mar. 


CULTURAL 


Alley Theater, Houston, Tex. Ulrich Franzen, 
Arch, Мағ. ......:.................... 
Alley Theatr Houston, Ulrich Franzen, 
Archt., Jan./Feb. 
Birmingham, Ala, theater, Warren, Knight & 
Davis, Archts., April 
Des Moines Art Center, lowa, |. M. Pei & Part- 
ners, Archts, June .................... 
Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, NY, I. М. 
Pei & Partners, Archts, with Pederson, 
Heuber, Hares and Glavin, June . А 
rt Center, Univ., of ІІ. five thea ers, 


Kri 


Max Abramovitz, Archt., June ........... 
London, 


National Theater, 
Archt., May 
New Lafayette ТІ m, NYC, На ly, 
Holzman, Pfeiffer Associates, Archts., June 
Royal Albert Hall, London, renovation, Acous- 
tical Investigation and Research Organiza- 
tion Ltd., Archts., Mar. 
Saidye Bronfman Centre, 


Denys Lasdun, 


Webb, 


Montreal, 
Zerafa, Menkes, Archts., Phyllis Lambert, 
designer-in-charge, May 

Sao Paolo Art Museum, 


Brazil, Lina “во, 
Archt., Маг. 
Venice Biennale proposal, Louis Kahn, Archt., 
Mar. 


EDUCATION 


Bochum University, Germany, Hentrich & 
Petschnigg, Archts., Mar. ............... 
Center for Advanced Visual Studies, MIT, 
Cambridge, Mass., Marvin Е. Goody and 
John M. Clancy, remodeling Archts., May 
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Environmental Education from Kindergarten 
On Up, four programs led by: Jon Dieges 
and Edwin Schlossberg, Tunney Lee, C. 
Richard Hatch, and Мате нм Wurma: 
Archts., June 

Everywhere School, Sout! 
hood, Hartford, Conn., Huntington, Darbı 
& Dollard, Archts., April ........ 

Katherine Lilly Conroy Preschool Learning 
Laboratory, NYC, Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, Archts., Mar. 

Krannert Center, Univ. of Ill, five theaters, 
Max Abramovitz, Archt., June ... 

Lakewood, Ohio school, Don M. На 
sociates, Archts., April - 

Mental Iliness Center, Baltimore, Caudill, Row- 
lett & Scott, Archts., with Fenton & Lichtig, 
Mar. n 

Phillips Exeter Academy, M: athletic fa- 

cility, Kallmann & McKinnell, Archts., M 


Santa Barbara Faculty Club, ‘Univ. 
MLTW/Moore, Turnbull, Archts., by David 
Gebhard, Mar. 


State University at Fredonia, NY, 1. М. Pei & 
Partners, Атсійз., May .................. 

Swiss School, Naples, Italy, Dolf Schnebli, 
Archt, Mar. .......................... 

GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 

Boston City Hall, Kallmann, McKinnell & 


Knowles, Archts., with Campbell, Aldrich & 
Nulty, and Le Messurier Associates, by 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Jan./Feb. 
City Hall, Marl, West Germany, Van den Broek 
& Bakema, Archts., Jan./Feb. 
Civic Center, Roxbury, Mass., Hoyle Doran & 
Berry, Archts., with Kallmann & McKinnell, 
Jan./Feb. 
Fremont, Calif., City Hall, 
Archt., Jan./Feb. 
Jail, Santa Ana Civic Center, Orange County, 
Calif, Albert C. Martin & Associates, 
Archts., Jan./Feb. - 
Parliament, Prague, GAMA, Archts., May ... 
Spanish Pavilion from NY World’s Fair 1964, 
relocated in St. Louis, original archts., 
Javier Carvajal with Kelly & Gruzen. Recon- 
struction archts., Fruco & Associates, April 


‘Robert Mittelstadt, 


HOTELS 
Malta Hotel, Salina Bay, England & England, 
Archts., Mar. 


Pacific Hotel, Japan, Ki yonori Kikutake, 
April 


HOUSES 


Demonstration Units, Mitchell Framing Sys- 
tem, Lancaster, Pa., Neal Mitchell & Asso- 
ciates, Archts., Jan./Feb. 

House, NY, Finger Lakes Ri 
Archt., April 

Housing Unit, mobile home, John bacc 
Archt., April 

Irish house, ni 
Archt., Mar. 

Prefab house, Matti Suuronen, Mar. 


HOUSING 


Garden Apartments, Fort Lauderdale, 
Donald Singer, Archt., Jan./Feb. 
Habitat, Puerto Rico, Moshe Safdie, Archt. 
Mar. 
National Commission on Urban Problems and 
President's Committee on Urban Housing, 
Jan./Feb. 


Fla., 
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56 


57 
57 


NYC, Davis, Brody & Asso- 


Riverbend Houses, 
ciates, Jan./! 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


American Sugar Company, Baltimore, William 
Page & Thropp, 


Mouton and Goldreich, 
Archts., Mar. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Ind., 


MEDICAL BUILDINGS 


Hollywood-Wilshire District Health Cent 
Calif, Honnold 8 Rex, Archts., by Esther 
McCoy, Mar. а 

Katherine Lilly Conroy "Presci 
Laboratory, NYC, Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, Archts., Mar. 

Mental Illness Center, 


Caudill, 
Rowlett & Scott, Archts., with Fenton & 


Baltimore, 


Lichtig, Mar. 
Roxbury, Mass. hospital, Bertrand Goldberg, 
Associates, Archts. April 
School! of Practica! Nursing, 
pital, Pittsburgh, Deeter, Ritchey, Sipple, 
Archts., Jan./Feb. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Australia Square, Sydney, Harry Seidler & 
Associates, Archts., by Robin Boyd, April .. 
Bank of California, San Francisco, Anshen & 
Allen, Archts., by James M. Fitch, Мау.... 
Boston Five Cent Savings Bank, Mass., Kall- 
mann & McKinnell, Archts., Jan./Feb. 
Charles Center office building, Baltimore, 


Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky & Lamb, 
Archts., May ........ . 
Federal Reserve Bank, Minn Gunnar 


ро! 
Bickerts & Associates, Archts., Jan./Feb. .. 
Helsinki Bank and office building, Hakaniemi 
Square, Kaija and Heikki Siren, Archts., 
Ар .... 
Industria! Valley Bank, Philadelphia, Richard 
Saul Wurman, Archt, Мау 
Jefferson Parish, La. office building, Paul J. 
Mouton, Archt., Wm. J. Mouton, Engineer, 
structural system, April 


PLANNING 


Atlanta, including Peachtree Center, John 
Portman, Archt, and proposals by Skid- 
more, Owings Merrill; Finch, Alexander, 
Barnes, Rothschild & Paschal; Toombs, 
Amisano & Wells, April .... ... 

Cartoons, Richard Hedman, April 

Charles Center, Baltimore, Conklin & Rossant, 
Archts., with Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky 
& Lamb, and Wallace, McHarg, Roberts & 
Todd, May .. 

“Deghettoization,” by Clarence Funnye, April 

Hartford, Conn., South Arsenal Neighborhood 
“Everywhere School", Huntington, Darbee & 
Dollard, Archts., April 

Metro Centre, Toronto, John Andrews, Arc! 
Jan./Feb. 

National Commission on Urban Problems and 
President's Committee on Urban Housing, 
Jan./Feb. 

Neon City, Straits of Messina, Italy, Theodore 
Waddell, Archt., April 

New York City, Battery Park City, Harrison & 
Abramovitz, Archts., with Philip Johnson 
and John Burgee, and Conklin & Rossant, 
June .. 

Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, Lawrence Halprin 
& Associates, Archts., with Barton-Asch- 
man Associates Inc., Jan./Feb. 

continued on page 
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A. DOORS/WINDOWS 


1. Pre-cured, expanded Foam Core 
Door. Available in both full-flush 
and seamless styles. Limitless var- 
iety hardware applications. Com- 
plete details 8-pg. brochure. Am- 
weld Building Products. Please 
request A-1 


2. USA Standard specs: Alum. 
Windows, Sliding Glass Doors; 
Selection Guide; Films. Architec- 
tural Aluminum Mfgrs. Assn. 
Please request A-2 


3. Industrial and cold storage doors, 
manual and power operated, with 
galvanized steel, stainless steel, 
aluminum or Kayon (TM) plastic 
skins over urethane cores. Clark 
Door Co. Please request A-3 


4. Architectural glass. Properties, ap- 
plications of drawn sheet, cast 
and specialties in 8-pg. color cat- 
alog, “Cultivated Glass,” from 
Glaverbel (U.S.A.), Inc. Please 
request A-4 


5. Catalog includes technical in- 
formation on LOF glass; includes 
Vari-Tran (TM) and Vigilpane 
(TM) SA 68. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Co. Please request A-5 


6. 32-pg. catalog "Malta Wood 
Windows"', casement, vent, double 
hung, glide, basement types. 
Wood patio door with insulating 
glass. Malta Mfg. Co. Please re- 
quest A-6 


7. Literature contains general т- 
formation on Pilkington Glass 
products. Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 
Please request A-7 


B. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


1. 12-pg. full color brochure covers 
Teletalk Zoned Communications: 
includes system planning aid & 
uses for private switch or dial 
controlled intercom, sound, mu- 
sic & paging equipment. Webster 
Electric Co., Inc. Please request 
B-1 


E. FURNISHINGS 


1. New Sundberg Chair. Full line. 
Durable Cast nylon. Many colors, 
mounting options. American 
Seating Co. Please request E-1 


2. Traditional 700 Series. 24-pg. 
color catalog, complete line of 
Chippendale desks,  credenzas, 
bookcases and correlated seating. 
Myrtle Desk Co. Please request 
Е-2 


3. 4-pg., 2-color folder on “Weather 
Chamber Windows" weatherproof- 
ing system combining Neoprene 
stripping with pressure equaliza- 
tion. Republic Steel Corp. Mfg. 
Div. Please request E-3 
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4. New Stow/Davis Bubble Chair 


catalog available on written re- 
quest contains all info on ex- 
panded line of chairs for office, 
institutional use. Stow/Davis. 
Please request E-4 


. HARDWARE 
. 12-pg. booklet on Architectural 


Hardware for Schools and Col- 
leges covers wide variety of 
hardware items; shows many un- 
usual lockset designs, includes 
information concerning Corbin's 
Master Keying Systems Form 
No. К-873. Р. F. Corbin Div. 
Emhart Corp. Please request F-1 


. Entrance Hardware Brochure. 24- 


pg. fully illustrated booklet gives 
information on choosing correct 
hardware for every type of en- 
trance. Kawneer/Amax Co. Please 
request F-2 


. "Electrac by Kirsch," 12-pg. full- 


color brochure with complete 
technical information on linear 
motor-powered drapery traverse 
rod. Kirsch Co. Please request F-3 


. 16 pgs. of catalog and special 


information on LCN Door Closers, 
includes surface mounted, over- 
head concealed and floor models. 
LCN Closers. Please request F-4 


. Fire control door devices—8 pg. 


brochure contains illustrations 
and diagrams of complete line 
of fire control equipment for 
doors. Norton Door Closer Div. 
Eaton, Yale & Towne, Inc. Please 
request F-5 


. Specs and data on U/L Listed 


single point latch, lock and fire 
exit devices. Covers fire door 
label classes A thru E. 8-pg. Bro- 
chure F-283 Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
Co. Please request F-6 


. "Rixson Closers' X-5" gives com- 


plete information on new line of 
interior floor closers for use with 
butt of pivotal hung doors: re- 
movable without door removal. 
Rixson Inc. Please request F-7 


. 1969 Condensed Catalog. 16-pg. 


catalog describes full line of ad- 
vanced architectural hardware 
including specifications and func- 
tion charts, Sargent & Co. Please 
request F-8 


. HEAT/VENT/AIR CONDITIONING 
. Spec data hermetic and open 


Turbo-pak chiller, 670 to 1030- 
ton capacity range. York Corp. 
Div. of Borg Warner Corp. Please 
request G-1 


. INSULATION—ACOUSTICAL 


. Glazed total ceramic acoustical 


panel meets stringent require- 


- 


ments for dimensional stability, 
moisture resistance, corrosive 
fumes. Panel meets UL 0-0-0 Fire 
Hazard Classification. The Celotex 
Corp. Please request H-1 


. Full color 16-pg. catalog on De- 


mountable Partitions. All heights. 
Technical information. National 
Gypsum Co. Please request H-2 


. INSULATION—THERMAL 
. Thermal insulation for roof decks 


re-roofing, parking decks, plazas 
and ice rinks. 16-pg. technical 
brochure including charts, tables, 
specs, etc. Silbrico Corp. Please 
request J-1 


„ LIGHTING FIXTURES 
. Plexiglas for Lighting—44 pg. 


booklet gives complete optical- 
physical data on Plexiglas acrylic 
plastic for indoor and outdoor 
lenses and diffusers—Rohm and 
Haas Co. Please request К-1 


. AREALUME CATALOG: Ball-light 


post-tops, pendants, brackets for 
plazas, malls, parking areas. 
Stonco Lighting Div. Please re- 
quest K-2 


. OPERABLE WALLS 
. "Workwall Movable Partitions” 


B-pg. full color brochure, features 
installations and technical data. 
Workwall Div. Тһе Marmon 
Group, Inc. Please request P-1 


PAINTS/COATINGS/SEALANTS 


. Stain samples; on wood: AIA т- 


formation manual and 16-pg. 
Stained Wood Idea Book. Olym- 
pic Stain Co. Please request R-1 


. Thermal! insulation for roof decks 


re-roofing, parking decks, plazas 
and ice rinks. 16-pg. technical 
brochure including charts, tables, 
specs, etc. Silbrico Corp. Please 
request R-2 


. New Thoroseal brochure explains 


how to waterproof basements, 
foundations, concrete and block 
buildings; how to eliminate rub- 
bing concrete. Standard Dry Wall 
Products, Inc. Please request R-3 


. New 4-pg. brochure features 


Thiokol’s Seal of Security, tells 
how to specify Thiokol's Tested 
and Approved Polysulfide Base 
Sealants. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
Please request R-4 


. PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
. Cast Iron Soil Pipe & Fittings 


Handbook — comprehensive and 
authoritative, fully illustrated, 
covering use and specs of cast 
iron soil pipe and fittings. Cast 
Iron Soil Pipe Institute. Please 
request S-1 


. Form C 150. 12-pg. color cat- 


alog of water coolers. Architect 
illustrations. Cordley & Hayes. 
Please request 5-2 


. 4-pg. color brochure introduces 


DelTemp “the safety value” 
pressure balance integral stops. 
Includes specs and drawings. 
Delta Faucet Co. Please request 
53 


. 32-pg. color catalog #168; drink- 


ing fountains water coolers, in- 
cludes specs and drawings. Haws 
Drinking Faucet Co. Please re- 
quest S-4 


. “Тһе faucet that turns people оп, 


with style. Moen.” 12-pg. catalog 
full line single lever kitchen bath 
valves. Moen Div. of Standard 
Screw Co. Please request S-5 


. New 1969 32-pg. color catalog 


illustrates electric water coolers, 
drinking fountains, fountain ас- 
cessories; incorporates, draw- 
ings for units, The Halsey W. 
Taylor Co. Please request S-6 


ROOFING/SIDING 


. 8-pg. 2-color brochure оп seam- 


less Terne roofing contains stand- 
ard and seam specs. Illustrated. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. Please re- 
quest T-1 


. New line of interchangeable steel 


wall panels, concealed fasteners. 
Cat. 243, 16 pp. Inland-Ryerson 
Construction Products Co. Please 
request T-2 


. Fesco Board is а 12-pg., illustrat- 


ed brochure giving product de- 
scription, data installation sug- 
gestions and specifications for 
this rated roof insulation. Johns- 
Manville Corp. Please request 
T-3 


. Metal Wall Panels, including new 


Foamwall, 20-pg. catalog in- 
cludes complete specs with color 
photos of walls in place. Elwin 
G. Smith & Co., Inc. Please re- 
quest T-4 


. WALLS/PARTITIONS/MATERIALS 
. 1968 laminated solid color series. 


Easily filed product sampler fea- 
tures '68 solid shades. Formica 
Corp. Please request V-1 


. Spec info on all panels includes 


Marlite plank and block, Kore- 
lock and fire-test panels. Marlite 
Div. Masonite Corp. Please ге- 
quest V-2 


. Toilet partitions, showers, com- 


plete technical info., specs, color, 
chips. The Sanymetal Products 
Co. Please request V-3 
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We make a strong case 
for calling a Formica man. 


Your Formica man has a case Specify FORMICA® laminate for Time saving Spec-Data® forms More patterns and woodgrains 
with a variety of complete pre- any scheme your imagination give accurate fingertip infor- give you virtually unlimited 


packed systems such as bath creates... in any interior that mation for many FORMICA” design versatility. Sixty-eight 
and wall paneling, doors and calls for design to defy wear. brand products and applica- solid colors are new, coordi- 
toilet compartments . . . yours tions, technical back-up and nated to mix, match or blend. 
at a single source of supply. qualified sources of supply for 


all types of product uses. 


Want to discuss surfacing? See the man with this case. Your Formica man. 


He can give you fast, accurate information about FORMICA® 
brand product uses and reliable sources of supply. 

Call him soon. He'll be there promptly with a case 

full of answers and idea-starters. 


There are other brands 
of laminate but only one 


Leadership by design 


laminate 


©1969 +» Formica Corporation + Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 е subsidiary of ст «^ * A J.A ЉТ x x» > 
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E JITORIAL INDEX continued from page 147 


Urban Workshop, Greater Watts, Los An- 
geles, Edgar Goff £ Eugene Brooks, direc- 
tors; О 

Vieux Carre, New Orleans, Marcou, O'Leary 
& Associates, Archts., June ...... Y 

Wenceslaus Square subway, Prague, May m 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


Case for Specialized Registration, by Paul G. 
Farrell Jr, Маг. .......... 


RECREATION 


Bronx Zoo, NYC, World of Darkness and World 
of Birds, Morris Ketchum Jr. & Associates, 
Archts., by John Margolies, June .... 

Elephant house, Ueno Zoo, Tokyo, Architec- 
ture Dept, Tokyo Univ. of Fine Arts, 
АМ, id е iona 

Nagashima Tropical Garden, Japan, Takenaka 
Komuten Co., Ltd. Archts., May ..... 

Playcubes for playgrounds, u E Rich- 
ard Dattner, June ......... 


RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 


Lutheran Church of the Incarnation, Davis, 
Calif., Ostwald & Kelly, Archts., Маг, ..., 
Seventeenth Church of Christ, Scientist, Chi- 
cago, Harry Weese & Associates, Archts., 
June 
Temple to Maria "Madre e Regina, "Trieste, 
Italy, Antonio Guacci, Archt., June ...... 
Unity Temple, Oak Park, Ill, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Archt., by Henry Wright, June Я 
Washington Plaza Baptist Church, Reston, 
Va., Ward & Hall, Archts., June . 


TECHNOLOGY 


Demonstration Units, house, Mitchell Fram- 
ing System, Lancaster, Pa., Neal Mitchell & 
Associates, Archts., Jan./Feb. ج‎ 

Domes, structures in parking lot at Univ. of 
М. Mex., Steve Baer, Archt., April ........ 

Habitat, Puerto Rico, Moshe Safdie, Archt., 
MES анан presione f ос EROR 

Housing Unit, mobile home, John Vredevoogd, 
TUN, AE Е ОСАО 

Royal Albert Hall, London, Acoustical Investi- 
gation and Research Organization Ltd., Mar. 

Structural System, Jefferson Parish office 
building, La. Paul J. Mouton, Archt., and 
Wm. J. Mouton Jr., Engineer, April . 

"Technology and the Natural Environment," 
by Barry Commoner, June . - 


TRANSPORTATION 


Atlanta, Transportation proposals, John Port- 
man, Archt, April .... coc M 
Baltimore highway proposal, ` Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, Archts., Mar. aco 
Baltimore rapid transit proposal, Daniel 
Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall, Archts., May 
Boston Government Center Parking Garage, 
Kallmann and McKinnell with Samuel Gla- 
ser & Associates, Jan./Feb. . . 
Metro Center, Toronto, John Andrew, Arc t 
Jan/Feb (чения einen 
Paddington Maintenance Depot, London, Brit- 
ish Railways, Bicknell & Hamilton, Archts., 
May . A K, 
United Air Lines hangar, Minneapolis, Charles 

R. Hutton, Miller-Dunwiddie Inc. Archts., 
ILS ЕЕ nh Bien a 
Wenceslaus Square subway, Prague, May .. 
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You talk "zoning" with your client when you plan 
lighting, heating, air conditioning, and the flow of 
materials, production and people. We talk "zoning" 
when helping you design internal communications to 
attain maximum efficiency in the free flow of vital 
information. 

Zoning is a planning concept. It has proven to be the 
most effective way to provide for all the specialized 
needs of various people and departments in a com- 
pletely integrated communications system. 


CALL IT 


c] fpe 
“ZONED 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PROVIDES CONVENIENT EXTRAS It 
may be as simple as a conversation between two 
people or as complex as a group conference. It may 
also include paging, time and emergency signals, and 
music distribution. Requirements for private conver- 
sation, hands-free operation, remote answering, direct 
or automatic dial connection can all be met with 
Teletalk equipment. 


WIDEST CHOICE OF SYSTEMS You have 
a choice of Teletalk® loudspeaking intercom, private 
and automatic dial equipment, and sound. They may 
be used in combination in a zoned network to provide 
the best communications tool for each zone. 


EXPERT COUNSEL Only Webster offers such 
a variety of methods and such a full range of special 
features. Only Webster, too, offers such expert coun- 
sel. Webster consultants are highly skilled at planning 
and installing communications systems tailored to 
meet the immediate and future needs of business and 
professional offices, industry, schools and churches. 
Teletalk — Reg. Т.М. of Webster Electric Co., Inc. for communications equipment. 


GET ALL THE FACTS 
Send coupon for the 

“ZONED COMMUNICATIONS”. 
brochure. Or, cal урар 

Webster Distributor*. Either way, 
there's no obligation, of course. 
*See Yellow Pages — 
""Intercommunication Equipment” 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
WEBSTER W 


ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, INC. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 53403 


subsidiary of Sta-Rite Industries, Inc. 7001 
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Compare this 
Malta Wood 
Casement Window 
...With anyone’s 


Then check the 
competitive price ta 
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EXTENSION HINGES. Malta 
Casements swing wide for 
easy cleaning outside and 
in—from the inside; coax 
breezes into the room from 
both sides of the sash. 
Hinges are sturdy steel with 

pular Goldtone coloring. 
letal bushings give smooth 
movement. 


INSULATING GLASS. All сазе- 
ment windows are available 
with popular insulating glass 
— two panes of glass her- 
metically sealed with dead- 
air space between, Minimizes 
heat and air-conditioning 
loss; eliminates need for 
storm windows; reduces 
noise infiltration. 
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SASH LOCK. Smooth cam 
action snaps weatherstripped 
sash firmly against jamb 
when closed, Ejects sash 
positively for opening. 
Attractive Goldtone finish 
matches other hardware. 
Also available in chrome 
finish. 


VINYL BOOT GLAZING. All 
Malta windows and patio 
doors, with insulating glass, 
are viny! boot glazed. No 
putty to crack or peel. Tough, 
durable viny! seals out 
drafts, stays white, lasts a 
lifetime. 


ROTO-OPERATOR opens and 
closes sash smoothly and 
effortlessly; holds sash 
firmly in any position. Gold- 
tone coloring. The roto- 
operator casement is espe- 
cially appreciated over 
kitchen sink or other hard- 
to-reach locations. 
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OPTIONAL STORM PANELS. 
Neat, self-locking storm 
panels, swing with the sash. 
No tools needed; no screws 
or clips. Friction clips hold 
panel firmly; snap out with 
little effort when you want 
them removed. 


SCREENS. Goldtone heavy- 
gauge aluminum frames with 
attractive 18x14 mesh cloth. 
Light in weight, fit on inside 
of windows, easily removed 
for cleaning or storage. 
Plungers factory applied, 


GRIDS. Attractive small light, 
divided pane effects may be 
achieved with either rec- 
tangular or diamond pattern 
wood grids. They snap into 
the sash and are easily 
removed for cleaning or 


painting. 


This popular wood window competes on 
every point. Women love it; the way it 
opens, locks, swings wide for cleaning 
both sides; dresses up any room in the 
home. Construction features are flawless. 
Warm wood, fully weatherstripped, 
available with insulating glass with vinyl 
boot glazing. It’s a quality window for 
the quality home, competitively priced. 
Compare it. You can’t buy better — 
anywhere. Malta Manufacturing Company, 
261 Johnstown Road, Gahanna 
(Columbus) Ohio, 


Celebrating ten years of consistent growth 


FORUM-JULY /AUGUST-1969 


